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When you read this book A 
you will be prouder 
than ever of belonging to 
the profession of teaching 


Wirn fidelity to facts and a 
warm, human appeal, this new 
book traces the vital influence 
which the schoolteacher has had 
in the evolution of our democracy 


during the past 300 years. 
In its five hundred and seventy-five pages is a 
wealth of valuable information for everyone inter- 
ested in education. 

From the Colonial schoolmaster, with his many 
hardships, to the successful educator of today, the 
amazing growth of our educational system is 
graphically and authoritatively narrated. Subjects 
which vitally concern teachers today are discussed; 
important facts are presented concerning teacher- 
preparation, certification, methods, salaries, sick- 
leave provisions, pensions, the current social status 
of teachers, etc. 

The clarity, humor, and delightful style of this 
book make it exceedingly good reading. 
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SSERTING vigorously that “The 
Schools Can Teach Democracy,” ? 
George S. Counts has written a small 

pamphlet outlining the responsibilities of 
American public schools, and suggesting 
specific elements needed in the school pro- 
gram—which is largely the social studies 
program. 

The full discussion requires reading; it 
can not be reduced to a quick summary. 
Two statements may, however, serve to il- 
lustrate its tone and strength. 


“Let democracy fail here, and common men everywhere 
will despair; let it succeed here, even though it fail 
elsewhere, and they will continue to hope” (p. 10). 


But success can not be the result of mere 
drifting: 


“The survival of democracy in America requires above 
all else the launching of a bold and vigorous program 
of action. If democracy is to continue to live, it must 
show signs of life; if it is not to face the immediate 
prospect of senility and death, it must go forward to 
new ventures and conquests. It cannot preserve itself 
by standing still and clutching to its breast the achieve- 
ments of the past. It must exorcise utterly that pusil- 
lanimous spirit that passively awaits the attack of the 
aggressor; it must take the initiative into its own hands; 
it must give tangible proof of its faith. In times of 
crisis such as the present, positive action is a moral 
necessity; it removes anxiety and fear; it creates con- 
fidence and courage; it invigorates the entire social 
organism.” 


EVEN specific needs, all bearing directly 
on the social studies program, are elab- 
orated by Dr Counts: (1) telling the full 
story of American democracy, in all its as- 
pects; (2) tracing carefully the rise of indus- 
trial society and its effects for good and ill; 
(3) giving a “bold and clear analysis” of 
American society today—for which a bold 
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and clear outline is specifically set forth; 
(4) introducing pupils to contraditions 
and conflicts which shake society and 
threaten democracy; (5) reviewing honestly 
and critically the social ideas, philosophies, 
and programs now competing for survival 
and mastery, but appraising all by demo- 
cratic values; (6) studying propaganda; and 
(7) introducing children and youth to 
“popular organizations and movements 
through which the power of the American 
people is made articulate.” 


HESE headings are readily paralleled 
Tin many existing courses of study, and 
many social studies teachers, pointing to 
existing courses and texts, would say that, 
except perhaps in emphasis, Dr Counts is 
adding little to their present program. But 
the merit and force of the suggestions lies 
not in the novelty of the subject matter 
recommended, but in the maturity and 
competence with which it is selected, organ- 
ized, and used. Dr Counts’ objectives are 
not to be achieved by adding or subtracting 
either new topics to a course of study or 
new chapters to a textbook. These substi- 
tutes for competent teachers have failed us 
too often. 


TEACHING Democracy Is EXPENSIVE 

ERHAPS it is time to recognize that 
p teaching democracy effectively is ex- 
pensive, that neither democracy nor the 
good citizenship of which we have talked 
much in the past are taught by assigning 
casually selected teachers to pilot a class 
through a textbook and to administer tests 
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on recollection of textbook information. 

Textbook courses are relatively cheap. It 
saves money to assign any available teacher 
or coach to social studies classes. It keeps 
school costs down to have one teacher in 
charge of five to seven classes a day, with 
one to seven preparations and miscellaneous 
home-room, study-hall, extra-curricular, 
guidance, and parent-and-community rela- 
tionship responsibilities. It looks econom- 
ical to keep salaries down to a level that 
makes travel, study, and professional mem- 
berships and subscriptions impossible. But 
the kind of democracy of which Dr Counts, 
among many others, has written is not at- 
tained when such thrift is practiced. 

It is not likely, or even necessary, that 
many teachers will have the maturity of 
scholarship to analyze and interpret the 
past and the present, and to develop pro- 
grams for meeting social needs, possessed 
by Dr Counts and other members of the 
Commission on the Social Studies or the 
Commission on Educational Policy. They 
must, however, have a command of history 
and social science, and a familiarity with the 
realities of the world today and of the com- 
munities in which they work, sufficient to 
make a program for teaching democracy 
something more than a formal and purely 
verbal experience. That means better 
teacher selection and training, fewer prep- 
arations, more reading, thinking, and pro- 
fessional contacts. 

Expensive? Of course. But so is every- 
thing else that the schools do well, and so 
is advertising, which employs much teach- 
ing talent, and so is a military program for 
defending a democracy that can be lost 
elsewhere than on battlefields. 


ESSIMISTS may say that children and 
P routh lack ability to respond to such 
teaching, or that sufficient qualified teach- 
ers can not be found, or that our society will 
not permit the realistic program advanced 
by Dr Counts. If so, the cause of democracy 
is already lost—a conclusion which few of 
us will concede. 


If, however, we agree with Dr Counts 
both that “the schools can teach democracy” 
and that they must make strenuous effort 
to do so, we should take into account not 
only the implications for curriculum change 
but for school administration, school costs, 
and for the education of the public which 
is essential to enlisting support for the war 
on the educational front. 

ErtInG M. Hunt 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


“““F"HE peculiar function of education,” de- 
han the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion in a short statement on American Edu- 
cation and the War in Europe, “‘is to place 
beneath the headlined surface of current 
events a background of knowledge which 
will check irrational prejudices, enrich dis- 
cussion, and lead to wise decisions.” 

Few need quarrel with the restrained and 
balanced policies outlined by the Commis- 
sion. The war can not be neglected, though 
it should not be overstressed. The sources 
of information and efforts to persuade 
should be analyzed, the claims of both sides 
carefully considered. Minorities in our 
schools should be respected. Education has 
a special responsibility for developing well 
rounded and responsible citizens in time of 
danger, when, likewise, civil liberties need 
constant guarding. A warning against the 
collection in schools of funds for even com- 
mendable humanitarian causes is issued, 
and special pleading in schools for partisans 
is condemned. 


THE ROLE OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


TUDY of the conditions and lessons of 

twenty-five years ago is very desirable, 
the Commission believes. Since suitable 
materials are not now available, consider- 
able study and publication are implied. 
Some special supplementary training of 
social studies teachers is desirable so that 
various aspects of the war and the problems 
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it raises can be competently considered. 
These are, specifically: 


the facts of physical and human geography which set 
the stage for the world drama as it unfolds; the distribu- 
tion of the world’s economic resources and the share of 
the United States in that allotment; the other economic 
factors associated with war (e.g., competition for 
markets, raw materials, and trade routes, foreign in- 
vestments, war profits and profiteering, depression and 
unemployment); the rise and nature of modern na- 
tionalism; the available mechanisms of arbitration and 
mediation and the reasons for their apparent weakness; 
the recent foreign policy and practices of the United 
States (e.g., President Wilson’s fourteen points, Versail- 
les, the League of Nations, war debts and reparations, 
the London economic conference, the armament race, 
Latin-American relations, the Arms Embargo); and 
other materials which will help the American people to 
understand the present situation and to protect their 
interests in it. 


WARNING $against belittling or 
A denying the contributions of any na- 
tion or people to civilization is extended, 
while the need for unceasing attention to 
domestic problems—“poverty, unemploy- 
ment, insecurity, inefficient government,” 
and others—is emphasized, with the com- 
ment that neither the war nor the peace to 
follow are likely to make these problems 
less. As the Foreword asserts, “at the present 
time, America can make no greater con- 
tribution to the well-being of humanity 
than to place before the world the stirring 
example of a democracy in action in a 
crisis.” 

E.M.H. 


THE Goop NEIGHBOR POLICY 


F as much importance today for the 

survival of democracy on this con- 
tinent as the fostering of amicable relations 
with our sister republics would be the adop- 
tion of the Good Neighbor Policy in our 
classrooms, as between the teachers and 
their students. Today formal methods of 
instruction have rendered our teachers 
hardly more than ambassadors from the 
lands of the learned to the pagan student 
nations in our schools. We are strangers 
among strangers We teach whom we do 
not know what they do not want to know, 
what they do not need to know for reasons 
we know not. 


HAT are these formal methods of 

instruction which have estranged 
and alienated the teacher and the taught? 
They are three. First is the lecture system, 
a recrudescence of the old tribal and tradi- 
tional way of handing down knowledge by 
word of mouth. Second, the textbook sys- 
tem, is a relic of that earliest period of the 
printing art when books were so precious 
that a church could afford only one copy of 
the Bible and that had to be chained in 
place for safekeeping. The formal recitation 
is the third. It is little more than a means of 
checking daily upon the memoriter mastery 
of textbook, lecture, and workbook. 

The way out of the bitterness and dead- 
lock into which these systems of formal in- 
struction have led us is the adoption of the 
Good Neighbor Policy in our educational 
world. The keynote of this new policy 
should be “Know Your Students—Be Known 
by Your Students.” For, it is clear that only 
as we teachers know each of our students— 
know each as a total individual, as an indi- 
visible unity—can we be of the greatest value 
as teachers. It is clear that it is impossible 
for the student to receive the greatest aid 
from us teachers except as he knows each 
of us as an individual, as a human being, 
and not just as a narrow specialist in a nar- 
rowing specialty. 


OTH the student’s chances of learning 

and the teacher’s usefulness are im- 
measurably increased when the latter no 
longer has to stand up in front of the room 
on a raised dais before an official desk, or 
sheltered behind one, and wield the big 
stick; when no longer one of the teacher’s 
chief problems is the maintenance of a 
reserve and considered unfamiliarity be- 
tween himself and the student; when, for 
instance, it will be easy for the student in 
the privacy of an individual conference to 
think of the fellow in the other chair as his 
friend and guide. Then it will be much 
easier for the teacher to look upon the 
student as something more than a little 
rascal waiting for an opportunity to create 
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an uproar, to get the laugh on the teacher, 
to catch up the teacher publicly, etc. 


T is physically impossible to stand up be- 
fore a large group of students and devote 
one’s entire attention, even in turn, to any 
one student when all have to be regarded 
and kept in mind. Such divided attention 
may not always result in a split personality, 
but such divided attention is a tremendous 
strain on the teacher. It is no easier on the 
student who must not only think constantly 
of what he is asking or considering, but also 
of what other students will do if he asks a 
question or makes a statement. Such mutual 
strains usually prevent the asking of very 
many, or very pertinent, or very heartfelt 
questions; or the answering of them in a 
simple, direct, and complete manner by 
the teacher. The expression of opinion by 
either party in a free, effective, and friendly 
manner is precluded. More often than not 
the questions are flippant ones put by 
smarties, and the answers are equivocally 
timid, evasive, or irrelevantly sarcastic. 
For a student to speak out frankly or feel- 
ingly in such a class, he must be either an 
exhibitionist or a genius, and he will prob- 
ably be considered a general nuisance in 
either case by both his classmates and his 
teacher. As important as the answer one 
gives is the manner in which one frames it 
in the light of the total personality of the 
student to whom it is directed. 

The students soon realize the unsatisfac- 
tory results obtained by speaking out in 
class and all but a few of them (who seek 
the teacher outside of class) forget their 
questions and convictions, suppress their 
living interest in the subject, go deadhead. 
In this strained atmosphere the teacher is 
always more or less on edge, or at least on his 
guard. And the general run of students re- 
lapse into a sullen, or at least unwilling 
quiescence, broken only occasionally by 
guffaws when something funny or destruc- 
tive of discipline occurs. The hateful dis- 
tinction between the students and the 
teacher, the ruled and the ruler, flourishes. 


So the teacher must maintain an artificial 
reserve and dignity while the student must 
assume an insincere respectfulness and thin 
obsequiousness. 

In lieu of a superiority acknowledged by 
the students, the teacher must sport a supe- 
riority based on ruling caste lines. This is 
particularly galling to the better students 
who are quick to sense the weaknesses in 
the professorial armor. But they know that 
to graduate they must submit to the au- 
thority and opinions of those known to be 
their inferiors in every respect outside the 
hierarchy of the school. In the informal con- 
ference one need only suggest or intimate, 
but in the mass one must order and com- 
mand. In the class safety lies in a stern re- 
pressive manner freezing not only in dis- 
cipline but interest also. 


HE role of the policeman is just as dis- 

tasteful to the better teachers as it is to 
the better students they police. But so long 
as one tries to handle students in large 
groups, mixed groups, and heterogeneous 
groups, and afflicts them with the same in- 
formation in the same intonation with the 
same gesticulations, just so long is one 
bound to be confronted by the problem of 
discipline. Those who are not interested in 
what the teacher is saying will be interested 
in something else. There is the key to our 
discipline problem, which is merely the 
problem of the individual the school does 
not interest in achievement. 


HE grossest examples of ineffectual 

formal instruction are probably to be 
found in our colleges under the textbook- 
lecture system. The system is just as baneful, 
but not so common, at the secondary level. 
Under this system the student can read 
outside of class what he might have heard 
in class had he paid attention. The obvious 
absurdity of this duplication of services 
stultifies students and teachers. The lecturer 
Says it matters little what he says or how 
he says it, because the students can find the 
necessary information in the text or refer- 
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ences. The student reasons that it makes 
little difference whether he reads the text 
or references inasmuch as he can hear all 
he needs to know in lecture time. Besides 
the text or reference might disagree with 
the teacher’s viewpoint and where would 
the poor student be then? But, in class, the 
student reasons that he needs not listen in- 
asmuch as he can read later in the text or 
reference a better explanation, or one as 
good. Thus the system produces inattentive 
lectures, inattentive readers, and inattentive 
listeners. Under such conditions it might 
be difficult to say whether there are not 
more students interested in their school 
subjects in spite of their instructors than 
because of them. The salvation of this sys- 
tem of education, and of any system, lies in 
the fact that people want to know and will 
learn in spite of any system of instruction. 
Thus it is that, rightly or wrongly, any sys- 
tem of education can always point to certain 
great individuals as inevitable products of 
that particular brand of educational 
method. 

But, even if all lecturers, textbook writ- 
ers, workbook makers, and teachers were 
learned and bent on nothing but educating 
their students, still the whole system of 
formal instruction would be a failure in- 
evitably and entirely. For it provides no way 
for the student to learn to solve his own 
problems. It provides no way whereby he 
becomes increasingly able with each day to 
observe and adjudge critically. 


NFORMAL instruction, such as individ- 

ual guidance or tutorial conference meth- 
ods, not only vitalizes education for the 
talented, but is particularly valuable in 
minimizing the sufferings of the less fortu- 
nate, the handicapped students. Under 
either the individual or tutorial instruction 


methods, the slightly hard of hearing are 
more likely to receive the essential instruc- 
tions clearly and to express themselves with 
greater readiness. Those whose vision is 
slightly impaired are more likely to see 
what they need to see and to speak out more 
freely. 

Not only are those known to be handi- 
capped physically likely to enjoy a better 
education, but it is much more likely that 
those classed as backward but without 
specific disability will be found to be suf- 
fering from impediments hitherto unrecog- 
nized and untreated—impediments which 
might never be recognized or remedied 
under a mass system of formal instruction 
in which teacher and student are strangers. 


usefulness of informal instruction as a 
means of rescuing students from mental 
“blind alleys,” doctrinal impasses, psychical 
maladjustments, emotional disturbances. 
That is not to say that the teacher can al- 
ways remedy what informal instruction al- 
lows him to discover in the student, but 
recognition must precede remedy. And 
what the teacher sees needs attention may 
receive that attention from those who are 
qualified to handle such matters—doctors, 
psychologists, ministers, friends, officers. 
Here is truly an opportunity for the sympa- 
thetic understanding teacher and for the 
tempest-tossed student. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to learn of all those factors in the 
home and general environment which are 
short-circuiting all the efforts of the school 
to advance the student. Truly the time the 
student and the teacher spend together is 
too precious to be wasted in listening to 
the memorized verbiage of either. 

RICHARD PILANT 


if even more important is the supreme 


Washington University 
St. Louis 








Problems of the Pacific 


BRUNO LASKER 





American travelers and missionaries 

observed the folkways in the Far East 
and in the island world of the Pacific, but 
what they wrote was often over-romantic or 
biased by their own interest in converting 
the heathen. Realistic accounts of countries 
and resources of the Orient more often ap- 
peared in business and government reports 
to which the general public had no access. 
Anthropologists, drawn mainly from mis- 
sionary circles, were for long preoccupied 
with translating the Bible into Oriental 
languages, and the resulting philological 
interest gradually broadened into a more 
scientific concern with Pacific cultures. 


[) sec the nineteenth century a few 


Our SCHOOLS DISCOVER THE ORIENT 


HILE scholarly interest in the Far 

Fast extended more rapidly with the 
growth of contacts, classroom teaching 
about that part of the world was limited 
until quite recently to sections in courses 
on world geography. In the history text- 
books only a few pages were devoted even 
to the larger countries of the East. In fact, 
the American schoolman of twenty-five 
years ago assumed that the only history of 








This timely paper on the problems 
of the Pacific in relation to social 
studies teaching was read before the 
National Council for the Social Studies 
at San Francisco on July 3 by the Edu- 
cational Secretary of the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 




















the Far East of sufficient importance to be 
taught was that of its modern contacts with 
the West. As a result, even in many of the 
textbooks now in use, the history of China 
and Japan begins with the Opium War of 
1841 and the arrival of Commodore Perry 
in the Bay of Tokyo in 1853. Today few 
would regard this sort of treatment as ade- 
quate. We have learned that the child is 
naturally interested in things outside his 
immediate experience—both in space and 
in time. Methods have been introduced in 
the lower grades to foster this interest 
through association of knowledge about 
alien peoples and their ways with pleasant 
emotions. In the higher elementary grades, 
this knowledge is increased and deepened, 
with the object of securing some under- 
standing of the relation between the char- 
acter of a people and its environment and 
resources. In the secondary schools, the 
student is introduced more fully to the in- 
fluences that condition the history of na- 
tions and the processes through which their 
internal development reacts upon their ex- 
ternal relations with other nations. Human 
or economic geography here merges with 
history in courses of study which often bear 
directly on international relations as the 
subject of central importance. 


OR American foreign relations no area 

is more important, though again we have 
been slow to realize it, than that of the 
Pacific. This is not only a matter of geo- 
graphical situation, though it is worth re- 
membering that a New Yorker can today 
travel to Hong Kong and back again in the 
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time it would have taken George Washing- 
ton to travel from New York to Cincinnati; 
and that from the standpoint of shipping 
costs, San Francisco is closer to Tokyo than 
to Chicago. Nor is it only a matter of eco- 
nomic necessity, though for military pur- 
poses alone we depend on the Far East as a 
source of eleven of seventeen essential raw 
materials which the natural resources of our 
own country do not afford, and although 
small but important ingredients in practi- 
cally all our major industries derive from 
various parts of the Pacific area. 

The importance of the Pacific for the 
future of America has an even larger basis. 
It is on this ocean that the final struggle for 
a balance of the unequal development of 
power in different parts of the world must 
take place. It is here that racial and national 
rivalries, magnified through coalitions into 
a combat of larger forces than this world 
has ever witnessed before, must either lead 
to a new era of barbarism or to a final tri- 
umph of reason over more primitive urges, 
and to the rise of a cooperative common- 
wealth of peoples. 


VITAL IssuES 


ONTROVERSIES that arise from in- 
ternational competition are, however, 
no longer the only sources of friction or 
barriers to cooperation. Equally vexing to- 
day are those questions which arise from 
an exclusively national use of resources as 
against free access to all. Our Open Door 
policy in China, first formulated by John 
Hay in 1899 and restated in the Washington 
Treaties of 1922, was in recognition of the 
principle—a recognition, not yet shared by 
all the other nations with trade and invest- 
ments in that country, that in the long run 
the interest of foreign powers in China is 
best served by a generous sharing of oppor- 
tunities with all who can take advantage of 
them. 

We have not yet, in our American policy, 
carried this principle to a logical conclu- 
sion. It is contended by some that Japan has 
been forced into an aggressive attitude to- 


ward China by the failure of the Western 
powers to open elsewhere to the island em- 
pire the access to raw materials of which it 
is in need. While this is an exaggeration, 
and while the whole of Japan’s development 
since 1868 was motivated by considerations 
of military power, it nevertheless remains 
true that in their own long-range interest, 
the Western nations with interests in the 
Far East could have done more to ease 
Japan’s entry into the world of modern 
commerce and therewith to counter the 
dangerous and, as some think, suicidal tend- 
ency which Japanese policy has followed in 
modern times. In China itself, the Western 
powers have short-sightedly, with a mis- 
taken view of their selfish interests ob- 
structed the will to national unity. At least 
they could have done more to strengthen 
the central government’s sway over the vast 
territory nominally under its control; they 
could have helped more actively to build 
up the basic industries and means of com- 
munication that would have brought China 
at once into world commerce as an equal 
among nations. 


HE problem, then, is partly one of deal- 

ing with a situation that has naturally 
arisen from the expansive forces set going 
by modern techniques of industry and com- 
munication, and partly one of making good 
past mistakes, of substituting a cooperative 
for a competitive principle in developing 
the resources of the Pacific. 

It is true, of course, that from our West- 
ern standpoint, the lower plane of living 
in the Orient makes inevitable a protective 
attitude toward a threatened competition 
of cheap labor. But such protection as we 
need might well take the form of measures 
designed to help the weaker peoples to 
achieve a plane of living more on a par with 
our own. This process can be accomplished 
without lessening, but rather with prospects 
of greatly enhancing, our opportunities of 
a profitable exchange with them. Colonial 
policies within the various empires with 
Pacific possessions already have to a large 
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extent abandoned methods of exploitation 
that benefit the dominant metropolitan 
power to the detriment of the subject 
peoples. But in the larger international 
community of the Pacific we still act as 
though the weaker peoples must be held 
down lest our own civilization be threatened 
by their rise. 


PROBLEM OF THE CHANGING EAST 


HE problem of the Pacific may be en- 

visaged, then, as that of a region that has 
but recently, as time is measured in history, 
entered into an active international ex- 
change of peoples, commodities, tastes and 
ideas, a region in which some of the oldest 
and some of the youngest of the world’s 
civilizations are close neighbors and react 
upon each other through impacts that can- 
not but produce friction, though they also 
set free new streams of mutually enriching 
influences. 

Here side by side are found an old em- 
pire, China, which for ages has been able to 
maintain a high civilization in virtual se- 
clusion from the rest of the world, and a new 
empire, that of our own United States, 
which but recently has conquered a rich 
continent and still sees its main task in the 
development of a well-ordered common- 
wealth on its own territory without inter- 
ference from, or interference with, the plans 
of other nations. Here too are the outposts 
of European empires, administered in the 
main as feeders of their central power but 
also increasingly as parts of integrated po- 
litical systems with claims of each section 
on the combined resources of the whole 
commonwealth. Here is an old-new empire, 
Japan, which within living memory has 
transformed itself from a semi-feudal island 
state into an expanded realm, competing 
with the older empires for opportunities of 
material aggrandizement and of culture dif- 
fusion. 

The region also includes the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Soviet Union, feared by some 
as the spearhead of political and social rev- 
olution, but primarily concerned with: its 


own inner cohesion and strength. It in- 
cludes a whole galaxy of smaller dependen- 
cies, ranging from coral reefs of no material 
advantage other than their potential use as 
way stations in trans-oceanic flight to im- 
portant archipelagos with latent native am- 
bitions as well as valuable resources that 
attract the envy of nations ill provided with 
raw materials under their own flag. 

Here we find, furthermore, almost unex- 
plored stretches of land on the borders of 
China, in Tibet, in Siberia, in the interior 
of some of the larger islands, such as New 
Guinea and Borneo, and, of course, in Aus- 
tralia—land areas often barren in appear- 
ance, yet every now and again attracting 
attention as possible reserves of hidden 
wealth. The ocean itself, no longer as it was 
through the ages an almost impassable bar- 
rier, is now a highway. Its control offers 
immense advantages to those who possess 
that control, and guarantees the safety of 
territories incapable of successful protec- 
tion without aid from a distance. 


HE great variety of the land areas of the 

Pacific in political status, resources, and 
culture, does not in itself constitute a prob- 
lem. It is the transformation of the ocean 
itself from barrier to highway that has 
made it such. The isolation of any part of 
the Pacific region is no longer possible. In 
varying degrees all its continental and is- 
land territories have been brought into the 
realm of a single economy. Thus the world 
depression which deprived millions of 
Americans of their accustomed livelihood 
similarly affected millions of Chinese, Jap- 
anese, and many more. Its impact was felt 
in the deserts of Mongolia, in the forests of 
Sumatra, in the pearl harbors of Melanesia, 
in the nitrate mines of Chile. The European 
war which kept France and England busily 
engaged in Europe emboldened Japan to 
make its Twenty-One Demands on China, 
the first step in a campaign, not yet ended, 
to make that country a vassal of Japan. Aus- 
tralia looks with anxiety upon a possible 
weakening of its outer gate which is at Sing- 
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apore, 4,300 miles from Sydney. An English 
king, for the first time has lately visited 
Canada to re-ensure the loyalty of a do- 
minion which the United Kingdom finds 
it increasingly difficult to defend against 
possible attack. And the United States is 
centering its foreign policy upon a strength- 
ening of the Monroe Doctrine, hoping by 
stages to transform that unilateral declara- 
tion into a multilateral alliance for mutual 
defense, strong enough to ward every 
danger of aggression from the Western 
Hemisphere. 

But it is not only in the responses which 
different nations of the Pacific are making 
to the new mutuality in their economic ex- 
istence that we must look for problems of 
historic importance. Overshadowing these 
immediate critical tasks of readjustment is 
the fact that the two worlds of the East and 
the West, hitherto with but a few marginal 
interests in common, are entering into a 
partnership in which the fortunes of each 
vitally affect those of the other. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONFLICT 

ATION building is still in progress in 
N some parts of the world, particularly 
in this Pacific area, while in other parts it 
is unmistakably giving way to the rise of 
newer and larger political structures. Be- 
tween nationalism and internationalism, 
many partial supra-national structures rear 
their heads: mild alliances between nations 
for specific purposes, such as mutual de- 
fence; barter and currency arrangements 
that assimilate the economies of politically 
separate units; governmental and non- 
official agreements for the control of partic- 
ular commodities, such as tin, petroleum, 
rubber, and the like—and of services, such as 
shipping and electric communications; 
trade agreements that sacrifice immediate 
advantages of protection for the larger ad- 
vantages of an active international com- 
merce; investments, often on a large scale, 
that create a pecuniary interest of the cit- 
izens of one country in the economic wel- 
fare of another; and, not least, systems of 


control over dependencies and semi-depen- 
dencies, ranging from the brutal exploita- 
tion of a subject people for the sole benefit 
of metropolitan power to modern forms of 
colonial administration that provide more 
generously for the welfare of the subject 
peoples and make both the raw materials 
and the markets which the colony affords 
available to others as well as to the dominant 
nation. 

It is in this present formation and re- 
formation of international relations that 
our own United States emerges as a deter- 
mining factor. The wealth of its own re- 
sources and the high standard of its techni- 
cal achievements qualify it for a type of 
leadership that is new in the world. In its 
own interest, the aim is not further terri- 
torial aggrandizement, but rather the in- 
tegration of national purposes, until a new 
balance and stability in world relations will 
have been achieved. 


CHANGING CULTURE IN THE EAST 


HIS general view of present economic 

trends would be incomplete if we did 
not pay attention also to the cultural changes 
which they bring with them and which 
are just as inevitable as are the political con- 
sequences. Mas. production and mass dis- 
tribution have swept over national bound- 
aries and have engulfed the individual and 
familial capitalism that was characteristic 
of the economic life of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with its excessive emphasis on individ- 
ualism in the cultural realm. Tradition 
and progress are inimical to each other only 
where one or the other is reinforced by arti- 
ficial devices. With its more than 700,000,- 
ooo people, including the largest blocks 
of peoples judged to be backward from the 
standpoint of technical advance, the Pacific 
region is today the center of a conflict 
which, like that for economic control, can 
lead either to destruction or to a new se- 
curity for old established cultural values. 
Only a willingness to smooth the way for 
necessary adaptations can ensure that each 
culture group will enjoy the freedom it 
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needs to survive and to develop in its own 
way and in line with its own genius. 


APAN’S success in the space of two gen- 

erations in crowning its ancient ways 
with the structure of a modern economy 
must not blind us to the fact that in the 
island empire the traditional basis of society 
remains strong, that the ideas, tastes, and 
aspirations of the pre-Meiji era still dom- 
inate the life and thought of the people. 
Nor can we overlook that China, after a 
century of foreign encroachments which, 
more than any other factor, have held back 
its development into a modern nation, is 
now experiencing an almost magical trans- 
formation in its political life. Whatever 
forces are making for change, geographical 
and climatic conditions still largely deter- 
mine the livelihood and hence the culture 
and the political system of every nation. 
Thus, we may be sure also that the great 
colonial empires in the Pacific, which made 
an end to long continued internal strife be- 
tween races and tribes, can not be remod- 
elled over night into effective separate au- 
tonomous states, guaranteeing their peoples 
a peaceful and free development without 
foreign assistance. 

Of course, the impact of the new upon the 
old is not even all along the front of cul- 
ture-contact in the Pacific. In many places, 
modernization remains on the surface, 
while below the old mode of living still 
holds sway. But the progressive, if slow, uni- 
fication of the whole Pacific region in mat- 
ters that intimately affect the life of indi- 
viduals is inevitable. 

Nor is it a one-sided affair. For example, 
San Francisco’s Chinatown no longer is an 
alien part of the city but is felt to be as 
much a part of it as Market Street or the 
Presidio. People are not even conscious of 
the exotic character of the goods they use. 
A sampling of homes of all classes in this 
vicinity would show that about one-third 
and possibly as many as one-half of the 
living rooms contain articles of Oriental 
make and design. We are, of course, even 
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less aware of the difference which imported 
commodities make upon our standard of 
living when these commodities have become 
familiar through long use. Who remembers 
that the modern garden with curved walks 
and arrangements in imitation of natural 
landscape stems from Asia rather than from 
Europe; that the use of tea changed the 
manners of polite society in the eighteenth 
century; that our classic writers, Emerson 
and Longfellow among them, have been 
deeply influenced by Confucian thought, 
and our painters by the arts of China, Japan, 
Mexico, and the South Seas? 


THE Key TO RECONCILIATION 


HE problem of the Pacific, whether we 
Ticot at it from an economic, a political, 
or a cultural standpoint, is not, then, simply 
that of pacification, of stabilizing the status 
quo. Mighty currents have been set free 
with the loosening of ancient chains, 
whether they were chains imposed by con- 
quest, or by the beliefs and moral restraints 
derived from social experience. These cur- 
rents can be harmonized, they can not be 
arrested. Just as in our own country we no 
longer look upon diversity of religious be- 
lief as a danger to national unity, but rather 
as a source of social dynamic, so in this 
larger society of the Pacific, the belief which 
any one group or nation may have in its 
world mission can serve as a dynamic of 
social progress, even though there is no 
prospect that its end will ever be realized. 

This optimistic forecast rests on an as- 
sumption which all history has justified for 
us. In the long run, peoples no less than 
individuals are animated by a few very 
simple and elementary urges. All share the 
desire for survival and self-perpetuation, 
which, on the more primitive level, is iden- 
tical with a high regard for family continu- 
ity as safeguarded by the protective func- 
tioning of clan and tribe. On higher levels, 
this desire also takes the form of individual 
ambition: men seek distinction as a means 
of assurance that their thoughts and deeds 
will outlive the short span of a generation. 
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All share the desire for comfort and se- 
curity. Yet it cannot be too often repeated 
in this materialistic age that this desire 
takes second place: everywhere people are 
willing to make sacrifices, even of life it- 
self, for an ideal. Third, there is the 
creative impulse which transcends the love 
of comfort, and—allied to it—the joy of 
penetrating the darkness of the unknown. 
Much of the current talk on American 
foreign policy, neglecting these considera- 
tions especially in regard to the Pacific area, 
leads to confusion of thought; it proceeds 
on too superficial a level of immediate 
needs. Even from the standpoint of Amer- 
ican business, to adopt a very concrete 
standard for judging the values at stake, 
the size of our present economic relations 
with the other countries of the Pacific— 
one-fifth of our total foreign trade, one- 
twentieth of our total foreign investments 
—is hardly of paramount significance, com- 
pared with the interest we have in peace 
itself and in the free flow of commerce, 
the only hope for a really important en- 
largement of the American stake in this 
region. But peace and freedom can not be 
assured without regard to the particular 
position of other nations, their historic 
character and ambitions, their separate as 
well as their common needs. 


IMMEDIATE POLICIES 


PECIFICALLY, the immediate situa- 
S tion calls for the re-enforcement of the 
principle of the Open Door, for a revival 
of our traditional concern in the independ- 
ence of China, for a fuller recognition of 
the principle of interdependence through 
trade agreements. We have nothing to fear 
from a peaceful development of other na- 
tions, even though some of them, learning to 
manufacture more articles for their own use, 
may in time become competitors for Amer- 
ican industry. For the progressive state, well 
equipped with its own means of communi- 
cation and manufacture, is a better cus- 
tomer than the state or territory exploited 
for its raw materials and cheap labor. Our 


trade with Canada, for example, does not 
diminish but grows as the Dominion devel- 
ops its industries. It has more than doubled 
in the last twenty years. Our potential mar- 
ket in China is not protected by special 
privileges in that country or by insistence 
that its tariff be kept so low that native 
industries are prevented from expanding; 
it would be greatly enhanced by a rapid rise 
in the consuming power of the Chinese 
people, such as only a growth of their own 
productive power could bring about. Sim- 
ilar examples might be given for other parts 
of the Pacific, notably the Philippines where 
American capital and technical assistance 
are needed to build up an industrial struc- 
ture devoted in the main, not to the pro- 
duction of manufactured commodities for 
export, but rather to increasing the output 
and hence lowering the cost of goods enter- 
ing into Philippine home consumption. In 
this way, a larger part of the people’s energy 
would be free for the production of com- 
modities that we can use but not produce 
in America, and consequently the Filipinos 
would increase their buying power for prod- 
ucts of American industry which at present 
only the most affluent among them can af- 
ford. 


HAT, of course, is only one side of the 

task before us. There is, on the political 
side, the need for security from aggression. 
Without such security billions of revenue 
are expended on national defense rather 
than going into basic works of reconstruc- 
tion. Two concepts in this connection have 
of late occupied world attention: the con- 
cept of “collective security” is little more 
than a compact of nations with established 
colonial possessions to reinforce through 
mutual cooperation their monopolies to the 
exclusion of others. The other concept, that 
of “peaceful change,” admits that effective 
control must correspond more nearly to 
actual changes in the possession of political 
and military power, and that a true balance, 
predisposing for peace, requires a more 
flexible arrangement than that of com- 
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pletely independent control of resources 
and markets by individual nations in their 
own exclusive interest. A static peace is an 
invitation to war. Machinery set up to deal 
with inequalities as they arise, to adjust con- 
troversies, to prevent conflicts from develop- 
ing into a rise of armed camps, such ma- 
chinery ensures flexibility and peace. 

Lastly, we come to the even larger and 
longer tasks that arise from the contacts of 
cultures which in the course of history have 
developed along divergent lines. There cer- 
tainly is no prospect that the East will go 
back to the kind of life which Occidentals 
found there before the advent of the steam- 
boat. In the present war of resistance, the 
Chinese are said to be using very ancient 
tactics. Yet supplies come in over modern 
roads on automobile trucks, and thousands 
of small cooperative industries have been 
set up in the interior, using machinery 
brought from Shanghai and other port 
cities, to supply the fighting forces and 
people with machine-made goods which they 
no longer find it easy to go without. 

The change in ideas brought about by the 
use of cheap power in such a country as 
Japan is more revolutionary than any effect 
that could possibly be produced by Com- 
munist propaganda pamphlets. I have seen 
modern hospitals in communities where no 
European language was spoken, and the in- 
roads of science upon the traditional power 
of the geomancer is breaking up the estab- 
lished social system more effectively than 
would any new combination of political 
forces. 


OOKING to the future, the task is plain. 
© Hitherto, the cultural by-products of 
contact between the peoples of the Pacific 
have been haphazard, often troublesome 
and even damaging in their effect. Arts of a 
high perfection have been lost, rules of 
conduct resulting from age-old experience 
-have been loosened; too often a rather prim- 
itive materialism has usurped the place of 
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more civilized motives in the control of 
social life. We now realize that many cher- 
ished traditions, our own as well as those of 
others, must go because they no longer serve 
a useful purpose. But we realize also that 
other traditions still have regional if not 
universal meaning and should be conserved 
in the interest of sound progress. Principles 
and systems of education that respect the 
sanctions of experience without slavishly 
following old models can preserve what is 
of value in the old without shutting out 
the new. 

In China, in Malaya, among the Maoris 
of New Zealand, and among the Indians of 
our own continent, a wholesome racial pride 
is being fostered in recognition of the fact 
that races that have made contributions to 
world civilization in the past are still capa- 
ble of making such contributions today and 
in the future. In some cases, this requires 
a policy of conservation of skills, in others 
a transference of skills to new tasks. But, 
just as a lively commerce is needed to give 
the nations of the Pacific the security which 
today can be found only in common inter- 
est, so the commerce of ideals also is needed 
to surround the cultural heritage of each 
people with the sympathetic appreciation 
of the others. 


N the forging of these cultural links, the 
schools take the foremost part. It is only 
through understanding the underlying 
causes of difference that we can learn what 
part of this heritage is worth preserving and 
what is not. It is only through the emphasis 
which education can give to common aims 
which all human societies share that we can 
gain a proper perspective from which to 
judge the value of particular national or 
racial aims. The problem of the Pacific is 
that of building a joint structure of neigh- 
borly contact; a roof, so to speak, over the 
mart where each people may offer the fruits 
of its own genius to the common enjoyment 
of all. 














One Method of Marking and 


Using Test Papers 


JANET BASSETT JOHNSON 


marking of papers that are returned to 

students who glance at the grades and 
then forget all about the papers. Teachers 
too have often asked themselves what to do 
with papers to make them serve as teaching 
devices to improve spelling, English, and 
penmanship, along with the particular sub- 
ject tested. Early in the fall of 1938, the 
principal of the Patterson Park High School 
in Baltimore, with all this in mind, devoted 
a portion of one faculty meeting to discuss- 
ing the necessity for all departments to 
cooperate in trying to improve the mechan- 
ics of the written English in the school. As 
one aid in this he distributed to the teachers 
mimeographed sheets containing “Standard 
Symbols Used in Test Marking” and asked 
that these “symbols” be used by all the 
teachers in correcting papers. 

Using the ‘“‘symbols” and adding the last 
three in the following list, which apply 
more specifically to history, the writer un- 
dertook, in a twelfth-grade American his- 
tory class, the marking and charting of test 
papers with provision for remedial work 
based on the papers. 


T earking spend hours in detailed 








This is a report of a method being 
used in the Patterson Park High School 
of Baltimore, Maryland, to obtain 
some consistent application in other 
classes of the lessons that have been 
taught in penmanship, spelling, gram- 
mar, and composition. Dr Johnson is 
a teacher of history there. 




















T—title 
sp—spelling 
PP—paragraph 
c—capital 
wt—wrong tense 
A—omission 
ab—abbreviation 
syl—proper syllabification 
??—historical inaccuracy 
om h f—omission of historical facts 
un w—unnecessary words 


ITH the return of the first set of cor- 
WA rected papers, the teacher and pupils 
worked out together on the board an “Anal- 
ysis Chart for Marked History Papers,” 
which provided a convenient method for 
each pupil to keep a record of mistakes and 
of suitable corrections. The boys and girls 
made new entries on their individual 
“Analysis Chart” later whenever a paper 
was marked and returned. 


N examination of the accompanying 
chart shows that this pupil steadily 
improved in spelling, grammar, history, and 
penmanship. His first marked paper was 
neat in appearance, but he made two mis- 
takes in titles, used unnecessary words three 
times, spelled three words incorrectly, 
failed to indent three paragraphs, wrote five 
verbs in the wrong tense, omitted two 
words, abbreviated two different words in- 
correctly, and incorrectly divided one word 
into syllables, and six times indulged in the 
familiar but unliterary sign instead of 
“and.” Moreover in the paper there were 
five historical inaccuracies and five omis- 
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sions of necessary historical facts. That 
paper was given a failing mark. 

On the other hand the last paper an- 
alyzed tells a different story. 
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factory were excused. The remedial work 
began with an examination of the words 
that had been misspelled most frequently. 
The words were placed on the blackboard, 


ANALYsIs CHART FOR MARKED History PAPERS 





sp 


A 


ab 


syl 


? 


omhf 


Comment 





renaissance 


biography 
crusades 


Bible 
Christian 
Arabs 


2 


Massachusetts 
and (6) 


Med-i-ter- 
ra-ne-an 


5 


5 


neat 
in 
appearance 





Portuguese 
originally 
believe 
again 


Mohammed- 
ans 

Aristotle 

Mainz 


and (5) 
United States 


awak-en- 
ing 


good 
penmanship 





navigator 
Bermuda 


Frenchman 


fourteenth 
fifteenth 


re-li-gious 


excellent 
in 
appearance 





Negro 
freedom 


Virginian 


government 
Constitution 


real-ize 
as-sem-bly 


excellent 
in 
appearance 





Napoleon 
Louisiana 


Marylander 


Connecticut 
Missouri 


su-per-in- 
tend-ent 


continue 
your 
improvement 





Jacksonian 


the South 


Abraham 
Lincoln 


sen-a-to- 
ri-al 


congratula- 
tions 





congressional 


Ku-Klux 
Klan 


electoral 
commission 


scal-a-wag 


congratula- 
tions 






































There are no mistakes in titles, only one 
misspelled word, one paragraph not in- 
dented, one mistake made in capitalization, 
two verbs used in wrong tenses, two words 
omitted, two words abbreviated that should 
be written in full, one word with improper 
syllabification, one fact that shows con- 
fusion and inaccuracy, one fact that is 
omitted, and two instances of verbosity. 
The comment is “congratulations.” The 
last paper was graded 85. 


REMEDIAL LESSON 
ILLING in the “Analysis Chart” was 
followed by a remedial lesson, from 
which pupils whose written work was satis- 


divided into syllables, and accented. They 
were pronounced by the pupils who gave 
meanings and tried to analyze where the 
difficulty lay in spelling. Prefixes, suffixes, 
and derivation were given. The pupils 
copied these words on the “vocabulary” 
page in their history notebook and took 
them home for further study. 

Having stressed the frequently misspelled 
words, the teacher and class examined a few 
of such common errors as mistakes in titles, 
paragraphing, punctuation, wrong tenses 
of verbs, and capitalization. Pupils saw their 
mistakes, and they were helped to realize 
that these things are important outside as 
well as inside the English class room. 
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Furthermore, when she marked the papers 
the history teacher made a list of all the 
pupils in the history class, with their indi- 
vidual mistakes in English, and forwarded 
it to the English teacher, whose cooperation 
in this effort was invaluable. 


HE next phase of remedial work con- 
| sisted in helping pupils to see why their 
papers were not acceptable from the point 
of view of history. At the beginning of this 
corrective work, at least one good answer 
was read aloud. Then an unsatisfactory an- 
swer, written on the board before the 
remedial lesson began, was examined. 

The textbook was studied to get the main 
thought and the supporting details necessary 
to develop an answer that came somewhere 
near to presenting history as the “accumula- 
tive effort to achieve an understanding of 
man’s social experience.’”” Members of the 
class gave the principal thought and sup- 
porting details; the teacher recorded them 
on the board. Then the teacher and class 
worked out together a satisfactory answer 
to the original question. 

In order that the students might apply 
what they had learned during the remedial 
lesson, they rewrote any two of the answers 
to which they thought they needed to give 
particular attention. 

Below are two history answers written by 
the same girl, the first in September, 1938, 
and the second in June, 1939. An examina- 
tion of these paragraphs, will give the reader 
a concrete idea of the improvement which 
can be made in spelling, grammar, composi- 
tion, and historical content. 

1. How the Portugese Aided Explora- 
tion. Prince Henry the Navigater tried to 
help sailors to begin explorations. Estab- 
lished a school in Portugal. Their he 
learned them to make maps and other 
things what sailors need. Vasca da Gama 


went to the end of africa and Bartholomen 
Diaz reached india. 

2. How Theodore Roosevelt Helped Our 
Conservation Program. In the future, when 
Historians write and speak of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s contributions to his country, 
they will emphasize his efforts to conserve 
our natural resources: to mine coal more 
carefully, to cut down trees wisely, to care 
for fertilization of fields, and to guard 
against waste of oil and natural gas. To him 
Americans are indebted for making them 
“conservation conscious.”” Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram consisted of four points: (a) increase 
and protect our national forests, (b) reclaim 
arid lands by irrigating, (c) improve inter- 
nal waterways, (d) get all states in the 
United States to work together with the 
federal authorities in bringing about na- 
tion-wide conservation. 


IMPROVEMENT 


LTHOUGH of course part of the im- 
A provement was, as usual, due to a 
whole variety of factors which the teacher 
cannot undertake to analyze, nevertheless in 
this first year of using this method it seemed 
that a larger measure than usual of improve- 
ment was made, because the pupils saw con- 
cretely before them the extent of their own 
carelessness and ignorance. They felt a need 
for applying in the history class what they 
had been taught in penmanship, spelling, 
and English lessons. With the cooperation 
of the English teachers in the remedial work 
attention has been focused on what are, after 
all, only the mechanical details of compe- 
tent writing, applicable to all written dis- 
cussion, but in that process some progress 
was made toward developing the awareness 
of words and the relation of thought to 
language which is one essential to any 
adequate presentation of knowledge and 
ideas. 





Education for Life 


FORREST PAIGE 








has come in for lively public discus- 

sion. The seamy side has been espe- 
cially well portrayed in our various period- 
icals. This is a healthy sign and augurs well 
for the future. Having spent the past four- 
teen years in trying to teach in our public 
schools, I am well aware that there is much 
that is wrong with our present educational 
organization. I am also well aware that there 
is much about our public schools that is con- 
structive and eminently valuable. My pur- 
pose here is to describe one attempt to make 
education prepare pupils for life more ade- 
quately. 

The school in which I am employed is a 
fairly large cosmopolitan high school in a 
good residential city. This school offers a 
course for seniors called Problems of Democ- 
racy, which is required of all pupils in the 
general and business divisions and is elec- 
tive in the college preparatory division. 
This course aims to arouse the interest of 
the pupils in leading social, economic, and 
political problems of our time. Practically 
every problem taken up is to some degree 
controversial. The teacher’s function is to 


bas come in during the past few years, 








A teacher in Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts, describes 
one school’s effort to solve the always 
changing but always important prob- 
lem of how to orient high school stu- 
dents in the social and political world 
in which they live. 




















introduce the pupils to the facts, help them 
to distinguish between fact and propaganda, 
and then by stimulating free discussion of 
the question make it possible for the pupil 
to form for himself a more intelligent opin- 
ion. Every effort is made to avoid directing 
the pupil in what to think. The teacher's 
responsibility is to stimulate in the pupil a 
desire and willingness to think. This is not 
an easy ideal to attain, to be sure, but one 
well worth striving for! 


ORTUNATELY the schools and teach- 

ers of this city are not “hamstrung” by 
a corrupt political machine or by a narrow 
minded, self-seeking school committee. 
That fact, coupled with the existence of 
broadminded, progressive administrators of 
the schools, makes it possible for a real job 
of education to be undertaken. Moreover 
our administrators encourage this by pro- 
viding equipment that makes it possible. 
The Problems of Democracy classrooms, 
for example, are real work rooms, not just 
re-citation halls. They are equipped with 
a splendid collection of books on the vari- 
ous problems. Among these books, for ex- 
ample, are Consumer Cooperation in 
America by Bertram Baynes Fowler (New 
York: Vanguard, 1936), Inside Europe by 
John Gunther (New York: Harper, several 
revised editions), The American Chamber 
of Horrors by Ruth deForest Lamb (New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1936), Rulers 
of America by Anna Rochester (New York: 
International Publishers, 1936), Freedom 
of the Press by George Seldes (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs Merrill, 1935), and many others. 
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There are also the American Primers pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, 
the Headline Books published by the For- 
eign Policy Association, the Town Meeting 
of the Air booklets, and other material such 
as the Consumers’ Guide published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Consumer's Research, Bulletins of the 
Better Business Bureaus, and various other 
bulletins published by our state and na- 
tional governments. Furthermore, each 
“Problems” classroom is provided with sub- 
scriptions to the Forum, Current History, 
Harpers, the Nation, Events, Survey 
Graphic, the United States News, and the 
Christian Science Monitor. Given pupils 
with the least spark of intellectual curiosity, 
exposure to such an array of varied and 
stimulating material can hardly fail to 
arouse some from their state of mental 
lethargy. 


PLAN OF THE COURSE 


HE work of the course begins with a gen- 
Terai discussion of what democracy is and 
what is meant by problems of democracy. 
The pupils discover that they are subcon- 
sciously aware of the leading problems fac- 
ing the country and the world today. This 
brings them face to face with the fact that 
they are going to embark on a study of some- 
thing that is going on around them today— 
not something that happened in the mere or 
less distant past. Their initial sales resist- 
ance is in part broken down, and a few 
have even been found who approach the ex- 
perience with enthusiasm. 

The work actually begins with the study 
of the newspapers and public opinions. 
This is a desirable approach because the 
newspaper is used during the entire year’s 
work, as it is used by most people more or 
less during their whole life. The pupils dis- 
cover what the newspaper really is, by whom 
and why it is published, and other facts 
about it that make possible a more intelli- 
gent use of it. 

As to public opinion, an attempt is made 
to introduce the pupil to what it is and how 


it is formed. The importance of sound pub- 
lic opinion to a democracy, and the neces- 
sity of freedom of speech if public opinion 
is to be sound, is also stressed. In connection 
with this, propaganda is analyzed in order 
that pupils may discover just what it is. 
They learn how it is disseminated, how to 
recognize it, and the necessity of being con- 
stantly on guard against it. This is not easy 
to accomplish because there is little written 
on the subject that is understandable by the 
majority of high school pupils. Some prog- 
ress, however, is made in this direction. 
The publications of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis seem to offer promise for this 
phase of the work. 


OLLOWING the study of the newspaper 
F ond public opinion, the pupils have the 
opportunity to choose the order in which 
they will study the problems of the year. 
They are encouraged to select a problem 
that is front page news at the time. Usually 
they do this, clearly perceiving the advan- 
tage in such choice. A class vote is taken and 
the majority decision is accepted. That I be- 
lieve is the democratic way. 

The various problems taken up during 
the year are crime, unemployment, the con- 
sumer, international relations, interna- 
tional trade, the labor movement, recrea- 
tion, capitalism versus communism, fascism, 
and socialism, the farm problem and con- 
servation, money, banking, and investment, 
education, transportation, how the local, 
state, and federal government functions, 
the government and business, immigration, 
choosing a vocation, and taxation. The 
problems have not been presented in any 
definite order because, as was indicated 
above, they are not taken up in any special 
order. As a whole these topics provide the 
pupil with quite a complete orientation to 
our economic, political, and social life to- 
day, such as I certainly did not have in high 
school or college and which I doubt that 
many of the readers of this article had. 

In taking up each of the problems listed, 
the approach is always from the situation 
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today, especially in its local aspects. That is 
obtained from the daily press, the radio, and 
the weekly and monthly magazines. After 
an introduction to the fundamental facts 
concerning each problem as it is taken up, 
the questions involved are discussed thor- 
oughly. The more controversial the ques- 
tion the better, because the classroom be- 
comes a true forum, and the interchange 
of opinions broadens the outlook and 
understanding of the pupils. 


HEREVER possible also the pupils 

are given contact with the particular 
aspects of their environment about which 
they are studying. For example, in connec- 
tion with their study of crime, the pupils 
visit prisons and reformatories, attend trials, 
inspect police headquarters and equip- 
ment. In taking up banking and money they 
visit our local commercial, cooperative, and 
savings banks. In studying the newspaper 
they are able to see a metropolitan daily 
newspaper in the making. The expeditions 
made by the pupils to the various places of 
interest are sometimes planned and carried 
out independently or by small groups. 
Sometimes they are planned by a class as a 
whole. In either case the pupils themselves, 
whenever possible, make all of the necessary 
arrangements. These expeditions are of in- 
estimable value in arousing interest and 
tying up the work of the course to the life 
that the pupils are experiencing today. How 
better can one begin to learn about prisons 
than to visit one, or about consumer co- 
operation than to see a cooperative in 
operation in Maynard, Massachusetts? It is 
really surprising to discover how eager 
some of the pupils are to experience this 
direct learning, and how valuable it is to 
them. 

Another way in which the pupils are given 
contact with certain aspects of the problems 
studied is by introduction to the classroom 
of speakers. Many competent speakers are 
glad to come into a classroom to talk to 
pupils about the problems of the day and to 
be questioned by them. For the most part 


the pupils themselves make all arrange- 
ments for these speakers, after first obtain- 
ing the teacher’s approval for each prospec- 
tive candidate. Making contacts with the 
speakers and making all the arrangements 
for the visit is an extremely valuable educa- 
tional experience, greatly cherished by those 
who have it. The value of these contacts can 
hardly be overemphasized. 

Last year pupils brought to their class- 
mates a judge of our district court, one of 
our police sergeants, the city director of 
guidance and research in education, a mid- 
westerner to speak about the farm problem, 
a volunteer in the Loyalist army in Spain, 
and a missionary from China. In other years 
they have had visitors from other countries, 
the city director of playgrounds, our proba- 
tion officer, other officials of their city 
government, a college professor on the ques- 
tion of money and banking, and many 
others, including a labor organizer. 


NOTHER phase of the work is the read- 
A ing. This is divided into two main 
parts. The first is certain required factual 
material on each of the problems to provide 
the necessary background for intelligent 
consideration of the problem. It consists of 
reference books on economics, politics, and 
sociology, the pamphlets and other similar 
publications previously mentioned, the 
daily paper, and the current magazines. 
With each problem, a series of questions is 
provided to guide the reading and stimulate 
thinking. These questions form the basis of 
the class discussion. They are built around 
the required reading. 

The second part of the reading consists of 
magazine articles and books of interest and 
value on the various problems. A bibli- 
ography is furnished for each problem and 
attention is called to outstanding books and 
articles. The amount of reading done by 
some of the pupils is really amazing. Of 
course you are thinking, as am I, that the lack 
of reading done by some pupils is equally 
amazing. Too true. Yet on the whole, when- 
ever there is understandable material in- 
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terestingly presented, the majority of pupils 
amply justify our faith in them. 

The fruit of this reading is presented 
orally by the individual to the class in order 
that all may be enlightened further, and 
some perhaps stimulated to greater accom- 
plishment. All pupils, of course, do not pre- 
sent their reports in any one hour. An at- 
tempt is made to select, on the basis of a 
brief written summary, those reports that 
would be of most value and interest to the 
group as a whole. Each class devotes one 
hour a week to this phase of the work. That 
hour is always one of the best of the week. 
Questions are invited after the presentation 
of each report, and many a lively discussion 
is the order of the day. 


N additional means of keeping the class 
A work up to the minute is through the 
daily current news summary. The first few 
minutes of each class period are devoted to 
reports on the important news of the day by 
members of the class. Especial attention, of 
course, is given to those items that have some 
bearing on the problems taken up. That 
takes in much, if not most, of the important 
news. The pupils use the daily paper, radio 
news flashes, and the radio news commenta- 
tors for their information. All this tends to 
maintain the pupils’ continued interest in 
the problems they are studying. This means 
that it is also stimulating their interest in 
the world of which they are a part and in- 
creasing their understanding of it. 


MEASUREMENT OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 


O mention has been made of measure- 
ment of accomplishment and achieve- 
ment in this work. There are, of course, var- 
ious types of tests used, none of which prob- 
ably are very satisfactory. The real test of ac- 
complishment for a course such as this is in 
the effect it has on behavior and ideas after 
school and out of school. If those who have 
been subjected to these various learning 
activities emerge with a better under- 
standing of their economic, political, and 
social environment and if they have become 
more critical, more tolerant, and less herd- 
minded, less subject to demagogue appeal, 
and more interested in the world in which 
they live, then the educational experience 
they have passed through has been of ines- 
timable value. They are no longer “mere 
cannon fodder and stuff for massacres and 
stampedes.” They have become a function- 
ing part of a dynamic society. 

Of course all do not measure up to this 
glorious ideal! There are always a few indi- 
viduals who are so thoroughly anti-school or 
who are so grade-and-credit conscious that 
they refuse to give themselves up to a gen- 
uine educative experience. They emerge 
unaffected and unchanged by the exposure 
which they have been required to submit to. 
I believe this group is in a decided minority. 
I also believe that a majority of the mem- 
bers emerge in June with a better orienta- 
tion to their world than would be possible 
in a traditional course in history. 





“Academic freedom is not some abstract idea which is of importance merely 
to university professors and teachers. It is fundamental to the realization of 
positive world peace, fruitful employment for all, culture to be enjoyed by 
millions, good homes, cooperation between races and groups, and all of those 
aspirations which human beings entertain for themselves and their children. 
Academic freedom means something to you because you have a stake in 
finding better ways toward better living. The freedom to find out is precious 
to all of us. On the protection of this freedom we can unite regardless of 
political, economic, social or religious differences” (J. W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, “Freedom to Find Out,” Vital Speeches 


of the Day, June 15, 1939, pp. 523-24). 








Creating Mirth’: A Project in 
International Relations 


GEORGE FOX MOTT AND GEORGE M. COLARICH 





O major problem confronts the social 
studies instructor more regularly than 
that of adapting particular subject 

matter to the needs of the student. Oftener 
than occasionally both the nature of the con- 
tent and time limitations involved increase 
the difficulties many fold. This is especially 
true in presenting the complexities of inter- 
national relations to senior high school stu- 
dents. 

In order to meet the problem of devoting 
no more than two weeks in a one quarter 
course of political science to a unit on in- 
ternational relations, the senior writer 
evolved a project designed to acquaint high 
school students with the complexities of 
world affairs and governments, and at the 
same time give each pupil an opportunity 
to make full use of his individual abili- 
ties. 

Inasmuch as this particular unit came at 
the close of the quarter, the students had 
acquired a good general knowledge of the 
basic concepts of political science, and as 
seniors had a background of facts and com- 
parative maturity in regard to the develop- 
ment of nation-states. 








This imaginative device for develop- 
ing an understanding of some basic 
factors in international relations was 
used in the University Demonstration 
High School, University of Minnesota, 
by Dr Mott, with the aid in two classes 
of Mr Colarich, Polly Kollinger, and 
Jacob Zaun. 
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THE “Wor.Lp oF MIRTH” 


S the instructor presented the project 
to the class he drew a large circle on 
the blackboard, subdividing it into an odd 
number of areas of different sizes and shapes. 
The total area thus circumscribed was 
called the ‘““World of Mirth” and its irregular 
subdivisions were made to represent indi- 
vidual nation-states. It was also suggested 
that all the geographical and physical ele- 
ments that make up a nation be given full 
consideration in this mythical world. 

The general objective of the unit was 
th<n phrased as follows: To show how gov- 
e: ».nents exist everywhere in the world, but 
with a wide variety of form and differences 
in organization and administration, evolved 
out of their historical background and 
political philosophy; and, to demonstrate 
without relation to present world condi- 
tions how different races and nations are 
brought into contact and conflict with one 
another and how international laws and 
customs help to influence and control their 
economic and political relations with one 
another. 

The students were then instructed to de- 
velop their own map of the “World of 
Mirth,” and with this map as a basis to ex- 
pand in narrative form a brief two hundred 
year story of each country named on their 
map. There were to be no less than seven- 
teen nations, dominions, colonies, and terri- 
torial areas in order that all types of internal 
government might be represented, and all 
common geographical complications might 
be simulated. 

Any discussion of international relations, 





CREATING “MIRTH”: A PROJECT 


particularly in a group of adolescents, is apt 
to be influenced greatly by preconceived 
notions of prejudice which hide the real 
issues. By creating a fictitious world it was 
possible to avoid such pitfalls and develop 
real situations free from biases. Not only 
was this achieved, but by this simple device 
the students were better able to understand 
the complicated interdependence and in- 
terrelationship of nation-states to one an- 
other. In short, it again emphasized the 
truth of Dewey’s principle that one learns 
best by doing. 

The idea immediately caught the imagi- 
nation of the students and they worked hard 
to produce many educative pieces of work. 
A typical notebook contained a map of the 
“World of Mirth” showing the boundaries 
and geographical features, and a separate 
history of each country, usually with a map 
at the head to illustrate the factors which 
had caused that country’s particular de- 
velopment. The seventeen unit areas were 
named in any category the student saw fit, 
the names often being indicative of the 
student’s interests and ranging from the 
current radio stars to the names of wild 
animals. 


note. They gave the students an oppor- 
tunity to use their various abilities, and 
presented each with most desirable practice 
in the construction of an original map. 
These varied from elaborate pictorial maps 
to more simple outline maps. While giving 
students with artistic ability the oppor- 
tunity to use their talent, the project in no 
way penalized students who were less 
elaborate in their depictions. 

The discussions of the various countries 
proved to be effective in drawing out in- 
formation from individual background re- 
sources of the student’s knowledge. Here, 
as everywhere in the project, unusual 
Opportunity was offered to test and apply 
the characteristics and ideals of societ’es 
which had been discussed earlier in the 
social studies course and other related 


aon maps themselves are of particular 
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courses. The stories of some of the countries 
followed the development of certain exist- 
ing countries while others followed quite 
original patterns. In most cases it seemed 
clear that real understanding of monarchies, 
democracies, and dictatorships was gained 
through this practical application of these 
forms. 

Moreover, the students saw plainly the 
effects of natural resources and geographical 
elements. As they created various situations 
they saw that the problems of an inland 
country are not the same problems that 
confront a coastal country, that natural 
boundaries are not so subject to dispute as 
artificial ones, and that size and wealth of 
resources plays an important role in the 
independence or conquest of a nation. 


UITE naturally, as the histories un- 
folded, the relations with other coun- 
tries came to occupy more thought and 
space. The fact that history is seldom writ- 
ten by one country alone and that internal 
aspects have great influence on interna- 
tional affairs became apparent to all. This 
can best be illustrated by citing parts of a 
typical discussion taken from a student's 
project: 


Crab is a country which is very weak in international 
importance. For the last hundred years she has had to 
stand being tossed around by the other countries, and 
has been forced to take the bad end of all the treaties 
and alliances. 

The people are governed in a semi-democratic man- 
ner with a parliament chosen by themselves, and a king 
acting as its official head. The people are very patriotic 
and peaceful, and live very quietly, carrying on their 
traditional trades, farming and manufacturing. Crab 
is divided rather equally into an agricultural and manu- 
facturing-trading nation. In the north excellent climate 
and rolling plains are ideal for the agricultural products 
such as wheat, corn, barley, rye, and vegetables. In the 
northeast, the land is a little more barren and is 
especially suited for cattle raising and dairying. 

In the south, in the mountainous areas, rich sources 
of iron, coal, copper, gold, silver, and helium have 
been found and are being developed. The southeastern 
plains also have been found to contain very extensive 
oil fields which under government supervision are 
being slowly exploited. 

Many other countries have tried to stir up trouble 
against Crab. They have made threats against her army 
and navy and tried to make her go to war. However, 
Crab has suffered in silence and gone ahead with build- 
ing up the nation. Eel was one of the countries which 
took especial delight in tantalizing the defenses of 
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Crab. Today, more than ever, Eel is doing just that, 
for the dictator of Eel has been issuing propaganda and 
stirring up trouble against the present government of 
Crab. Whether Crab will weather the present crisis 
which Eel is forcing upon her is doubtful, for already 
the propaganda has taken its toll in causing the people 
to give insubordination to the present government, and 
small militaristic groups have arisen, which closely 
resemble those of the Eel dictator. 

Crab has a close friend and ally in the state of Whale, 
however, and both countries stick close together on 
international agreements and affairs, so it seems possible 
that Eel might be discouraged in carrying her propa- 
ganda too far. 


The stories told in many of the other 
projects closely resembled present-day world 
affairs, but many presented quite original 
views and ideas as to how world affairs might 
be carried on. 


RESULTS 


HE fundamental values of the project 

described seem to be that it was espe- 
cially useful in providing motivation. It 
indicated a definite, well organized pro- 
cedure that covered a definite problem and 
it gave full allowance for the individual 
tastes, interests, and abilities of each stu- 
dent. It also gave to each student the satis- 
faction that comes with creation and 
completion of a self-projected undertaking. 
Another value just as important lies in the 
fact that it gave the supervisor a better 
understanding of each pupil, because each 
project presented a clear picture of just how 
much subject matter the student had 
learned, and moreover it showed how he 
had been able to directly apply his knowl- 
edge to the project involved. 


The results of the project in terms of the 
whole class were decidedly satisfactory. The 
chance for a distilling of all previous in- 
struction through well developed generali- 
zations was accepted by many of the class. 
It was further observed that a number of 
very creditable projects came from students 
who usually found it difficult to express 
themselves even in the informal socialized 
recitations of daily class work. The graded 
results also proved that it was not always 
the student with the highest native intelli- 
gence as measured by a battery of tests, or 
the student with the best previous achieve- 
ment rating as measured by other tech- 
niques, who merited and received the most 
benefit in accordance with the objectives 
for the completion of this unit. 

The project was successful from a teach- 
ing standpoint not only because it solved 
the problem of presenting the particular 
unit but also because it made full use of 
previously acquired knowledge. It served 
as a fusion unit by making possible the ap- 
plication of principles that are implicit in 
a course in social studies, namely those of 
history, geography, economics, sociology, 
and government. And, of special impor- 
tance, the students could not help but realize 
that they had been given a fair chance to 
show just how much they could do. They 
were motivated, guided, and provided with 
an opportunity to create. It was a challenge 
which they enthusiastically accepted. 





Democracy itself was once revolution. Today it is the greatest conservative 
power upon earth, conservative in the deepest and best sense of the word, 
because it is the defense and the maintenance of the shamelessly menaced 
ethical foundation of the occident. But in order to do justice to this new 
responsibility, it must, to a certain extent, return to its revolutionary state: 
it cannot merely be, it must give battle. For without battle it will cease to 
be. (Thomas Mann, “The Problem of Freedom,” Vital Speeches of the Day, 


July 1, 1939). 











Adolescent Needs and the Social 


Studies 


EVERETT CHAFFEE 





studies have undergone a more rapid 

change than any other branch of the 
school curriculum. Individual classroom 
teachers, curriculum committees, and na- 
tional commissions have all endeavored to 
revamp our social studies program to meet 
the conditions of a modern world. Nu- 
merous studies have been made to analyze 
our contemporary culture in order that ob- 
jectives might be redefined in terms of 
present-day needs. Old courses have been 
revised and new ones created, while teaching 
methods have undergone a radical change. 


DP sssies the past decade the social 


SOCIAL vs INDIVIDUAL NEEDs 
N our efforts to adjust the curriculum to 
| our present and future society we have 
gone to great lengths to analyze and de- 
termine social needs. This has certainly 
been an important and necessary step. It 
has, however, touched only one part of the 








Many schools are assigning to the 
social studies increasing responsibility 
for attention to the personal problems 
and guidance needs of adolescents—a 
trend that may presently appear to 
conflict with our program of education 
for political citizenship. In any case, 
the thoughtful analysis and practical 
suggestions of the vice-principal of the 
Samual Gompers Junior High School 
at Los Angeles should be helpful to 
all who are interested in guidance 
problems—which means all who are in- 
terested in social education. 




















picture. For example, the Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies, which 
has undoubtedly had great influence on the 
teaching of the social studies in the United 
States, almost entirely ignores the needs 
of this group. E. B. Wesley points this out 
in his excellent resumé of the report in say- 
ing: ““The making of a comprehensive pro- 
gram would seem to involve a careful and 
thorough survey of the pupils to be taught. 
... The conclusion is that the Commission 
not only did not present any synthesis with 
respect to the school population, but that it 
apparently did not make such a study.”? A 
great many educators are now convinced 
that an effective social studies program in 
the secondary schools must be based upon 
the needs of the individual adolescent as 
well as the larger social ‘needs. 


needs is being carried on at the present 
time by the Commission on Secondary 
School Curriculum of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association through its Committee 
on the Study of Adolescents. The basic pur- 
poses of the study are best defined in the 
committee’s own words: “A study of adoles- 
cents was set up within the Commission on 
Secondary School Curriculum in order that 
the proposals of the Commission for the 
reorganization of education experiences 
might be based upon a genuine and ap- 
propriate understanding of young people.”’? 


| = most promising work on adolescent 


1E. B. Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies (Boston: 
Heath, 1937), p. 117. 

*“A Description of the Study of Adolescents.” New 
York: Progressive Education Association (mimeo- 


graphed), 1938, p. 1. 
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Through the use of case studies and ques- 
tionnaires, it has attempted to carry on ex- 
tensive samplings of typical adolescent 
groups ranging from the junior high school 
through the fourth year of college. Although 
the study is not completed, and therefore 
its findings are not in published form, the 
tentative findings and conclusions of the 
committee give most significant informa- 
tion regarding the needs of adolescents in 
our democratic society. A large part of the 
widely discussed report of the Commission 
on Secondary School Curriculum entitled 
Science in General Education® was based 
upon these findings. 


Basic NEEDS OF ADOLESCENCE 


N discussing the basic needs of adolescence 
in a democratic society, I propose to 
classify them into the four basic aspects of 
living used in Science and General Educa- 
tion: (1) personal living; (2) immediate 
personal-social relationships; (3) social civic 
relationships; (4) economic relationships. 
The study of adolescents indicates that these 
categories are psychologically valid and of 
undoubted significance for young people at 
the present time. The committee makes no 
claim of finality for them. It is possible that 
other groups approaching the same prob- 
lems might find a widely different classifica- 
tion more useful. I might add, that “The 
Social Studies in General Education,” about 
to be published as the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Social Studies, also places 
adolescent needs into these same general 
classifications.‘ 

Needs in the area of personal living do 
not directly effect the social studies, but 
since they are basic in the development of 
good physical and mental health I will touch 
upon them briefly. They are: (1) the need 
for personal health; (2) the need for self 
assurance; (3) the need for developing a 
satisfying world picture and a workable 


*New York: Appleton Century, 1938. 

*See also Social Services and the Schools, recently 
published by the Educational Policies Commission 
(Washington: National Education Association, 1939). 


philosophy of life; (4) the need for a range 
of personal interests; and (5) the need for 
esthetic satisfactions. 

In the area of immediate personal-social 
relationships each adolescent is involved in 
a multitude of relations with persons in his 
immediate environment—his parents, his 
brothers and sisters, his schoolmates, and 
his chums. The adolescent keenly feels the 
need for increasingly mature relationships 
in home and family life, and with adults 
outside the family as well as the need for 
successful and increasingly mature rela- 
tionships with age mates of both sexes. 

Other studies on the problems of youth 
give additional weight to the point that 
some of youths’ most important needs center 
around these areas. The Sixteenth Yearbook 
of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators maintains that youth is very 
much aware of these problems. Surveys show 
that the greatest number of personal prob- 
lems mentioned by young people have to 
do with family relations. The second largest 
group of problems reported by young peo- 
ple came from the area of relationships with 
friends. Boy-girl friendships present the 
special problems of sex relationships during 
the years of adolescence. Any social studies 
program, then, which adequately meets the 
needs of boys and girls must make provi- 
sions for the fact that young people are faced 
with the problem of satisfactory adjustment. 


SociaAL-Civic NEEDS 

N the area of social-civic relations we are 
dealing with needs which have a broader 
social character than immediate personal- 
social contacts, although no clear-cut line 
can be drawn between the two. Social-civic 
relations are institutional as opposed to per- 
sonal contacts. They include school, church, 
local community and government. In this 
area there is a greater use of general prin- 
ciples and abstract concepts, including a 
concern with social problems such as hous- 
ing, health, recreation, crime, and divorce. 
The primary needs in this area are social 
recognition and the need for responsible 
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participation in socially significant activi- 
ties. 

Youth desires responsible participation 
in socially significant activities within the 
school and local community. He enjoys 
working with others of his own age group 
for common ends in clubs and other school 
organizations, in such outside groups as the 
Boy Scouts and the Y.M.C.A. Boys and girls 
are always anxious to serve the community 
in such activities as safety drives and 
clean-up campaigns. The appeal of youth 
movements both in our own and in foreign 
countries is another example of the need 
for this type of participation. The dictator 
nations have capitalized to a great degree 
on this universal desire of young people. 
Along with this desire for participation is 
a desire for recognition both from fellow 
students and adults. School organizations 
and school and community activities meet 
the need in part, but as yet not enough. 


ECONOMIC RELATIONSHIPS 


HE area of economic relationships con- 

cerns the activities of the individual in 
the production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of goods and services. In pointing out 
the needs of adolescents in economic rela- 
tionships, the Sixteenth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators gives a list very similar to that of the 
Commission on Secondary School Curricu- 
lum; as listed by the Commission these eco- 
nomic needs are: (1) the need for emotional 
assurance of progress toward adult status; 
(2) the need for guidance in choosing an 
occupation and for vocational preparation; 
(3) the need for wise selection and use of 
goods and services; and (4) the need for 
effective action in solving basic economic 
problems. 

In later adolescence boys and girls are 
very much aware of their financial depend- 
ence upon their families and are greatly 
worried about their own ability to make a 
living. Young people must be given assur- 
ance and confidence that the world needs 
their services. They not only need confi- 


dence in their capacity to do adult work, 
but they must have guidance to discover the 
particular occupation or general field in 
which they may find satisfactory employ- 
ment. 

Each adolescent must learn to use his in- 
telligence as a consumer, both now and in 
the future. His limited finances make it all 
the more imperative that he spend wisely. 
Equally important, in our society, is the 
ability to participate as a citizen in solving 
economic problems. Young people well 
understand that a satisfactory solution of 
the economic problems of the day have de- 
cided implications for their future welfare. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


F we, as social studies teachers, recognize 
| that adolescents need help in meeting the 
basic social problems which are of imme- 
diate concern to them, we must face the 
challenge of comprehensive changes in the 
teaching of the social studies. Our previous 
teaching efforts have been too largely de- 
voted to those broader social needs which 
face society as a whole. We have already been 
forced to individualize and personalize in- 
struction to fit the varying learning capaci- 
ties of pupils within our classrooms, even 
though we deal largely with subject matter 
centered around social problems common 
to each. If we are to attempt to meet the 
basic needs of adolescence in a democratic 
society, a large part of our subject matter 
will have to vary with each individual. 
There will undoubtedly be a great deal of 
similarity in the family relationships of 
adolescents in a given classroom, but each 
individual will need guidance in solving 
problems peculiar to his own situation. 


GUIDANCE AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


PROPER consideration of adolescent 
A needs indicates that the social studies 
teacher must become a guide and counselor. 
Regardless of the guidance system set up 
within the school, he is the logical member 
of the school staff to be immediately re- 
sponsible for individual pupil guidance. 
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Many of the functions formerly carried on 
by the old homeroom system should be dele- 
gated to the social studies teacher. Guidance 
as it directly affects the pupil would then 
center in the social studies classroom under 
the direction of the administrator responsi- 
ble for general guidance. Our new role will 
demand an acquaintance with the back- 
ground and problems of each boy and girl 
through a study of their past school record, 
a comprehensive testing program, through 
home visitation, through personal confer- 
ence, and other guidance techniques. 


HE Educational Research and Guidance 

Section of the Los Angeles City School 
District lists the following information as 
necessary for an adequate study of any stu- 
dent: (1) health record; (2) teacher observa- 
tions (recorded observations of things the 
pupil does or says which indicate attitudes 
and feelings); (3) work expressing personal 
drives or interests (the pupil’s creative writ- 
ings—poems, stories, book reviews, compo- 
sitions, drawings, paintings, or other 
creative work); (4) evaluation data (scho- 
lastic capacity, reading, arithmetic, and any 
other available test data, interest inven- 
tories, personality or trait analyses, data con- 
cerning social attitudes, analytical thinking 
power, etc.); (5) school achievement and 
trait ratings; (6) interviews by student ad- 
viser or in some cases by special worker (re- 
vealing pupil attitudes—toward self, work, 
peers, family, etc.); (7) free time activities, 
in and out of school (sports, hobbies, club 
work, etc.); (8) reading lists (amount and 
type of reading); (9) autobiographical 
sketches; (10) diary records (as a record of 
a typical week’s activities); (11) home con- 
ditions which seem significant (data secured 
through interviews with student, visit to 
home, interview with parent at school, cor- 
respondence with parent, and a question- 
naire); and (12) adviser’s summary of each 
child’s growth in desirable learnings and 
traits at least once each year. 


TEACHING LOAD 


F course such a program can only be 
fully realized through the develop- 
ment of administrative procedures which 
make it possible to do the job adequately. 
Obviously a teacher can not work with five 
or six separate classes and carry on a guid- 
ance program, regardless of his desires in 
the matter. However, enough schools have 
worked on the problem to show that the 
necessary administrative adjustments can 
be made. 

By setting up a basic two-hour course con- 
sisting largely of subject matter formerly 
contained in separate social studies, Eng- 
lish, and other related courses, it is possible 
to cut in half the number of actual classes 
and pupil contacts a teacher has during the 
day. Where the social studies teacher takes 
over guidance functions formerly carried 
on by all members of the faculty through a 
homeroom or special guidance class, it is 
possible to shift some of the teaching load 
formerly held by a social studies teacher to 
other members of the faculty. In this way 
the actual teaching load of the social studies 
teacher may be lightened to permit the 
carrying on of necessary guidance activities. 
Through such procedures it has been pos- 
sible at the Gompers Junior High School to 
give most of our social studies teachers an 
actual teaching load of two double period 
classes. This allows two hours out of a six 
period day for the carrying on of such neces- 
sary guidance activities as home visitations, 
personal conferences, and the recording of 
educational data on the students’ perma- 
nent cumulative record card. 

With our present knowledge of social 
needs and with the efforts now being made 
to ascertain the basic needs of adolescents, 
social studies teachers are challenged to as- 
sume a major role in helping boys and girls 
to cope with their own problems in a way 
which will fulfill in turn the greater needs 
of society as a whole. 




















How General and Vague Are 


World Histories ? 


fF. C. LANDSITTEL 





HATEVER other means have 

been developed for presenting his- 

tory to students, the printed page 
is still the foremost, and in all likelihood 
it will continue to be foremost. But the text- 
book, instead of serving as the major aid in 
the learning and teaching of history, is in 
fact the main source of difficulty. 

In spite of all the consequences of the 
failure of textbooks, these books have not 
improved strikingly in the main aspects of 
intelligibility. Far too many young students 
continue to find history dull and distasteful 
—except in those fortunate classes taught 
by a stimulating, buoyant teacher able to 
supply the necessary richness and vitality. 
The historical page is not yet well enough 
written to save our young people from at 
least a 50 per cent disavowal of interest in 
history; and, at least partly on account of 
this fact, we see all around us a distinct 
history recession in the field of curriculum 
making. 

The fault is not rectified by merely show- 
ing what it is. Yet we can not hope to “‘put 








We all know that textbooks are 
cramped for space, that they use terms 
that go beyond the experience and 
understanding of pupils, and that 
failures in learning often result. The 
author is cirector of student teaching 
in the department of education in the 
Ohio State University; the article is 
based on a master’s thesis written un- 
der his direction by Maurice E. Rowley 
of Martins Ferry, Ohio. 




















grease where the squeak is” until the squeak 
has been found. Various studies indicate 
quite conclusively that there are more 
squeaks than one. Known characteristic 
interests of childhood point to badly 
selected content as an important “squeak.” 
Limited child vocabularies point to hard 
words. Span of attention and simplicity of 
language habits point to long involved 
sentences. Immaturity in terms of meager- 
ness of relevant experience points to ab- 
stract or difficult ideas. 

It is this last, in its relation to textbook 
writing that we wish to discuss, for, although 
it has been emphasized more or less in the 
teaching and writing of such leaders of edu- 
cational thought as Johnson, Charters, and 
Horn, still textbook writing continues to 
ignore the matter. 


ABSTRACTIONS WITHOUT CONCRETES 


ONSIDER the background of most 
C young people of sixteen or thereabouts 
and then consider the following paragraph, 
taken from a well known world history in- 
tended for use in the tenth year of school. 
Do you think most sixteen-year olds will 


really understand it? 
Affiliated with the League of Nations is the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, whose purpose is to try to 
improve the conditions of work and workers all over 
the world. It also has its headquarters at Geneva. The 
work of the Organization is carried on under the di- 
rection of delegates from nations which support it. The 
United States in 1934 decided to join in its activities. 
The young reader of that paragraph will 
encounter no very hard words. Only the 
word “affiliated” is very likely to trouble 
him as he reads, and that may not. The 


ideas suggested by the individual words, 
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with the one possible exception, seem suffi- 
cient to carry him on in his reading. Yet 
when he has finished, what has he gained? 
He may be able to restate one or more frag- 
ments of fact from the paragraph. But how 
sadly vague will his impression be! 


ND why? Briefly, the fault is that the 
A young reader lacks the necessary con- 
crete experiences to make the paragraph 
really mean anything to him. He has had 
little real or vicarious experience in delib- 
erative bodies of any kind, into which he 
could fit this vague discussion of such a de- 
liberative body as the League of Nations. 
He has not entered even imaginatively into 
the activities of labor organizations, nor has 
he felt in any realistic manner the “condi- 
tions of work and workers” in any part of 
the world, much less those “all over the 
world.” The purpose of the work of the 
International Labor Organization is stated 
in the general way of most statements of 
purpose; but what is the work that is di- 
rected by what sort of delegates, and from 
what nations do they come? The young 
student neither knows nor is stimulated to 
care. None of the necessities for real under- 
standing can be supplied from the youthful 
background, nor does that background sup- 
ply any possible set of reasons for the deci- 
sion of the United States to join, or any 
reasonable basis of conjecture concerning 
the manner of joining in the organization’s 
activities. 

Close attention given to almost any para- 
graph in almost any world history will re- 
veal difficulties for young readers that lie 
not only in words that are general and vague, 
but also in larger units of thought that are 
even more general and vague. On psycho- 
logical grounds, general language, words 
and statements, may be regarded as prima 
facie evidence of unsuitability to young 
readers. The writer desired, however, to be 
shown more objectively whether or not this 
is so. Therefore last summer he instigated a 
graduate student to investigate the actual 
situation. 


VERIFICATION BY CONSENSUS 


HE specific problem came to be this: 

To what extent do general statements 
prevail in world histories, and to what ex- 
tent does vagueness follow from generaliza- 
tion? The specific application in this study 
was to textbooks used in the tenth year of 
school, but it seems probable that similar 
results would be found at other levels. The 
identification of general statements, as 
against particular ones, had to be a matter 
of judgment, as did also their probable 
clarity or obscurity. 

To obtain the combined judgment of sev- 
eral individuals throughout the study was 
impracticable. Therefore as an alternative 
a judgment concerning a few statements was 
made by one investigator who was in posi- 
tion to give to the study extended time and 
labor; and then that series of judgments 
was checked by finding the extent of agree- 
ment among ten competent teachers of the 
social studies, the investigator included, as 
to the generality and as to the clarity of 
statements contained in the same repre- 
sentative selection of textbook material. On 
the basis of agreement concerning that 
sample, the rest of the work was done by 
the one investigator and not checked by 
any of the others. 

A section of approximately three pages 
was taken from a well known world history; 
and the thirty-seven statements in_ it, 
whether main or subordinate grammati- 
cally, were all numbered, in order to facili- 
tate the making of a tabular record of 
judgments, and also certain words regarded 
as likely to give difficulty to tenth-grade 
students were underscored. Mimeographed 
copies of the selection thus marked were 
checked by the ten teachers, and the results 
indicated complete agreement in identifica- 
tion of general statements on twenty-two of 
the statements, or nearly 60 per cent. This 
was a more pronounced agreement than had 
been expected. The agreement concerning 
clarity was however less, though perhaps 
still more than was to have been expected. 
These are the figures: out of the thirty-seven 
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statements, there was complete agreement 
regarding both generality and clarity on 
thirteen, or 35 per cent, and agreement as re- 
gards clarity also on thirteen or 35 per cent. 

The less general agreement as between 
clarity and obscurity suggested a closer 
scrutiny of the judgments on that score. A 
count was made of all instances in which 
statements were checked by the ten co- 
operating teachers as particular, and note 
was taken of the extent to which these par- 
ticular statements were checked also as clear. 
This revealed that of all of the 225, par- 
ticular checkings, 184 or 82 per cent were 
also checkings of clarity. Similarly the total 
of 145 general checkings were found to di- 
vide in the ratio of 69 to 76, or 48 per cent 
clear and 52 per cent obscure. In other words 
the extent of particular statements that are 
also clear is probably greater than the gen- 
eral agreements on clarity indicate. The 
results, less than a fourth of judgments of 
obscurity in particular statements and more 
than half in the case of generals, are sig- 
nificant. 


CORROBORATIVE TESTING 


ORROBORATION of the above evi- 
dence was found through a reading exer- 
cise submitted to two groups of tenth-grade 
pupils. Intelligence test data were not avail- 
able for either group. One, however, was 
regarded by its teacher as somewhat above 
average, while the other, of a different school 
and under a different teacher, was regarded 
as below average. 

Ten general statements, selected from the 
world history textbook used in the two 
classes, were submitted to them in mimeo- 
graphed form with a true-false test of under- 
standing. Responses to the test items on 
five of the general statements were per- 
mitted with the reading material kept at 
hand, and time was afforded for re-reading 
as the test items were checked. The remain- 
ing five general statements were taken away 
as soon as they had been read so that refer- 
ence to them in the course of the checking 
would not be possible. 


In the first part of this test of understand- 
ing 48.3 per cent of the responses on the test 
were incorrect. The incorrect responses on 
the second test—the one in which the read- 
ing material was taken away—were more 
numerous, but not much more. The per- 
centage was 53.7. The memory factor ap- 
parently was of no great significance. In 
other words the major reason by far for the 
incorrect responses was simply failure to 
understand. 

This reading exercise and test served to 
support even more strongly than the judg- 
ments of teachers the hypothesis that general 
language, and statements of fact in general 
terms, mean very little in teaching students 
world history, at least so far as they are de- 
pendent upon the particular textbook in- 
volved in the test. 


INDIVIDUAL CHECKING OF Four TEXTS 


ITH such support of his judgment 
by both teachers and pupils, the stu- 


dent investigator, who, as has been said, was 
among the ten collaborators in the verifica- 
tion activities, felt justified in applying his 
individual judgment to the checking of a 
few representative textbooks of world his- 
tory. Clarity was judged as well as generality, 
although there had been less corroboration 
of the investigator’s judgment in that re- 
gard. The books were not checked through- 
out. The method of parsimony was 
employed, otherwise known as random 
sampling. In the case of the first book, for 
example, every sixth chapter in its entirety 
was checked. The results were as follows: 

In book A, 60 per cent of the 1065, state- 
ments considered were judged to be general 
and 40 per cent particular. Considering the 
statements clarified in the context or in 
earlier sections of the book as clear, there 
still remained less than half of the general 
statements, 49 per cent, that were clear. Of 
the 423 particular statements only 47 per 
cent were thought to be really comprehensi- 
ble to tenth grade youth. 

In book B, 48 per cent of the 1419 state- 
ments were considered as general and 52 
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per cent as particular, that is, the particular 
statements were found to be slightly in pre- 
dominance. Of the general statements, 48 
per cent appeared to be clear, and of the 
particular statements 54 per cent. 

Book C was found to show, on the basis 
of the 1089 statements considered, 61 per 
cent of general and 39 per cent of particular 
statements. Only 40 per cent of the general 
statements were adjudged clear, while the 
percentage of the particular statements that 
were regarded as clear was only 37. 

Book D, on the basis of go08 statements, 
showed 61 per cent of general and 39 per 
cent of particular statements. Of the general 
statements 59 per cent were regarded as 
clear, and of the particular ones 52 per cent 
were so regarded. 

Stating the results in terms of obscurity, 
the first book was indicated as being 51 per 
cent obscure in meaning; the second, 45 per 
cent; the third, 61 per cent; and the fourth, 
46 per cent. The total of 4475 statements 
scrutinized indicated that the four books 
taken together are 51 per cent obscure. 


VOCABULARY 


OCABULARY difficulty was not dis- 

regarded in this study. Attention was 
given to questionable words. The degree of 
difficulty which individual words might 
offer to tenth-grade pupils was determined 
on the basis of teachers’ judgments. There 
is room for serious question on this point, 
notwithstanding the considerably more 
general agreement on the words than on the 
statements—52 per cent as against 35 per 
cent. Yet the evidence indicates that indi- 
vidual words represent only a small fraction 
of the total difficulty of comprehension in 
the kind of reading material considered in 
the study. 


LIMITATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


OULD the element of doubt con- 
nected with teachers’ judgments lead 


us to suspect error in the direction of under- 
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estimating rather than overestimating diff- 
culty? Probably so. And if the tendency is 
in that direction in dealing with words, 
would the tendency not be apt to be the 
same when larger units of thought are con- 
sidered? We can not prove that it would, 
but we think so. If a tendency to under- 
estimate difficulty is granted, then a more 
than 51 per cent obscurity, if not incompre- 
hensibility, in the four books studied may 
be too lenient a judgment rather than too 
severe. 

Bias on the part of the instigator and re- 
porter of this study is freely confessed. The 
student, to whom must go the major credit 
for it, perhaps was not altogether neutral 
in his view of the problem. However, there 
was no resort anywhere to legerdemain. 
There did not need to be. The results were 
more favorable to such preconceptions as 
existed than anticipations promised. More 
favorable by far! 

And if these findings are of even frac- 
tional validity, they warrant earnest con- 
sideration by writers of textbooks in world 
history, and more especially by teachers of 
that subject who “administer” the textbook. 
On the part of the writers the fault may as 
well be recognized as quite irremediable, 
for the degree of condensation necessary to 
tell the history of the world in one volume, 
even one large volume, is utterly fatal to 
real intelligibility to high school youth. So 
skeletal must this one book inevitably be 
that it can serve the purposes only of a good 
syllabus. To limit young people to such a 
dehydrated core of history is to defraud 
them of the benefits to be had from a rela- 
tively full historical account. Only through 
reading the particularizingly realistic story 
can come that imaginative participation in 
it which in any real sense can mean sub- 
jective enrichment of experience in terms 
of ideas, thought, and thrill. Only by pro- 
viding such accounts can teachers achieve 
the purposes of world history—and perhaps 
of other social studies courses. 
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The Ninth Grade Studies Local 


Government 


CARLOS DE ZAFRA, JR 





HE ninth-grade class in civics was nearly 
T seaes to begin its unit on local govern- 

ment, which includes both the govern- 
ment of the town of Holland and of Erie 
County, when it developed that there were 
no pertinent textbooks of any kind avail- 
able to the students. Here, then, was the 
perfect opportunity to get the students in- 
terested in writing their own textbook, one 
which would not only stimulate their in- 
tellectual curiosity but which would also 
be good enough to be used by the ninth- 
grade students of succeeding years. 

IRST, however, I wanted to have some 
F itea of what we would be getting into. 
Upon inquiry I found that the deputy clerk 
of the Erie County Board of Supervisors, 
who lived in Holland, was very much in- 
terested in the welfare of the school. He was 
also thoroughly familiar with the workings 
of the local government and seemed most 
anxious to cooperate with us. He willingly 
guided me through the intricacies of the 
County Hall at Buffalo and patiently an- 
swered my innumerable questions. He also 
volunteered to reserve the balcony in the 








This informal and personal account 
of work that turned out to be fun 
should remind us that some of the edu- 
cational activities in which we believe 
finish themselves if we can only get 
them started. The author now teaches 
social studies in the high school at 
Batavia, New York. 
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County Hall for us if the class cared to at- 
tend a weekly meeting of the Board of 
Supervisors some Tuesday morning. 

My next task was to arrange this newly 
acquired information in outline form under 
the two problem headings “Town Govern- 
ment” and “County Government.” Then 
I felt that I had a sufficient understanding 
of the governments of the town of Holland 
and Erie County, and of their interrelation- 
ships, to begin the experiment. 


HE one period allotted for motivation 

went perfectly, once the students learned 
that our principal had given his permission 
for us all to go in the school bus to “sit in” 
on a meeting of the County Board of Super- 
visors. When they heard that each township 
within the county sent a supervisor to this 
meeting to represent his town, the students 
agreed that perhaps they should know some- 
thing about town government first. With 
a little encouragement the class started to 
name friends and relatives from whom they 
were sure they could get at least some in- 
formation on the government of their home 
town. Since a government works only as 
well as the people in it, the class agreed that 
the best questions to ask their elders would 
be those concerning the individuals who 
held positions in town government: How 
did they get their jobs? How long were their 
terms of office? What were they supposed 
to do? What were their salaries?p—where this 
could be determined without directly ask- 
ing the person concerned. 

The assignment for that weekend, then, 
was for each student to find out as many 
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of these facts about Holland’s town govern- 
ment as possible, and to write each fact 
clearly on a separate slip of paper. 


N Monday morning the slips were 
ready. First of all we listed on the 
board the titles of all the town officers that 
we had discovered. These titles the students 
copied into their loose leaf notebooks in 
such a way that there would be plenty of 
space under each to add whatever informa- 
tion we might discover concerning them. 
Those who had been unable to find some- 
one from whom to get information were 
appointed to committees to classify the slips. 
While this was being done the rest of us 
talked over our experiences in asking ques- 
tions of the grownups. One conclusion that 
we came to was that too many of the older 
people did not know as much about their 
own government as we had expected. 
Students who thought they had found all 
the information available to them took the 
slips pertaining to some one officer and 
wrote down on one sheet of paper the fol- 
lowing items of information: (1) how 
chesen, (2) length of term, (3) duties, and 
(4) salary. When someone suggested that 
we were going to get lost in all these facts, 
and that we never would understand how 
the government really worked, we agreed 
that a diagram would make it clearer, and 
that we should be thinking about how it 
should be drawn. 


HEN we heard the reports of the 
students who had edited our infor- 
mation, there were several who reported 
conflicting items concerning the officers to 
whom they had been assigned. In these 
cases either the teacher’s outline, prepared 
previously, settled the issue, or a note of a 
question to ask our friend the deputy clerk 
was made. We found also that we had cer- 
tain miscellaneous pieces of information 
which would have to go under the heading 
“Miscellaneous” as a sort of supplement. 
From here on the procedure was rather 
simple. An outline for each officer was 
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copied on the board. This final outline was 
the perfected combination of pupil-teacher 
effort. We discussed each point as we pro- 
gressed, and the students copied the final 
outline into their notebooks. Occasional 
quizzes of the practical problem type which 
made use of the information gathered and 
a class scrapbook of newspaper clippings 
concerning local government helped main- 
tain the class interest. 

When the study of town government was 
completed a full class period was devoted to 
drawing a diagram which clearly showed 
the organization of the town’s government 
and the relationship of each officer to the 
voters of the community. The first section 
of our book was completed. 


OW came the trip to Buffalo. The 
County Supervisors’ meeting which I 
had feared would be rather dry for fourteen- 
and fifteen-year-old youngsters proved to be 
quite the contrary. Two of the supervisors 
nearly came to blows on the floor, and an- 
other made a very flattering comment about 
the group of fine young citizens whose civic 
interest had brought them to the gallery 
for this meeting. The students were 
thoroughly interested during the entire two- 
hour meeting. 

After the session we were met by the 
deputy clerk and a guide, and much to the 
satisfaction of the students they were taken 
through the courtrooms and allowed to sit 
in the jury boxes and the witness chairs. 
By good fortune a kindly judge who hap- 
pened to be at leisure talked to them about 
court procedure and showed them through 
the law library. 

The next class period was entirely taken 
up by a spirited discussion of what we had 
seen and heard on the Buffalo trip. Among 
other things, the group concluded that some 
of the supervisors were “not so bright after 
all,” and strongly recommended that our 
town should be represented by the best pos- 
sible supervisor. 

By this technique, the tediousness of 
learning the duties of the various county off- 
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cials was accomplished fairly rapidly and 
easily. Because of the time element we did 
not use the slip system in connection with 
county government, but discussed the out- 
line point by point as I wrote it on the board 
and the students copied it into their note- 
books. By this time the students felt that 
what they were learning was very much a 
part of everyday living. At the Buffalo meet- 
ing they had heard talk about such “real” 
things as the removal of grade crossings, 
WPA grants, tax payments by installments, 
and the purchase of snow plows. They had 
heard committee reports, listened to objec- 
tions to them, heard bills read and referred 
to committees. They felt that they had been 
privileged to see “back stage,” and they felt 
that perhaps they already knew a little more 
about local government than some of their 
elders. 


T was a great day when each of us held 
a copy of the book we had cooperatively 
created, and the students must have felt 


proud indeed to see the stacks of brand new 
copies which were to be used by future 
ninth-grade classes. Now the product of 
their efforts could go back into the com- 
munity as an educational influence for in- 
telligent citizenship. A parent told me that 
though she had been born and brought up 
in Erie County she had never known so 
much about its government until she had 
learned it with her son through “his” book. 

When I hear remarks like that from the 
parents, and when one of the first questions 
from my new ninth-grade class the follow- 
ing September was “Do we go to Buffalo 
this year like the ninth grade did last year?”’, 
I am sure that our method of procedure has 
produced positive results. In fact, if it 
wouldn’t bother the officials too much, it 
might be a good idea for each class to make 
its own book every year in order to feel the ~ 
sense of accomplishment that comes from 
cooperative and creative work, as well as to 
profit from the realism of direct observa- 
tion and experience. 





If appropriate local problems are studied according to the best methods 
and reported to the community attractively, laudable outcomes for students, 
community, and school should result. (1) The school has the right to antici- 
pate that its pupils will develop into better citizens. (2) They will be more in- 
telligent concerning the nature of community life. (3) They will be able to 
study other local problems for themselves and arrive at justifiable conclusions. 
(4) When they become adult voters, they should be more concerned about 
local government and social improvement than most adults now are. Finally, 
pupils gain a confidence in their own powers and in their own person- 
alities.... 

The school which conducts appropriate surveys also has a right to anticipate 
improved relations between itself and the community. If in making the sur- 
veys the creation of needless animosities is avoided, many communities will 
not only approve but sponsor such activity. There is abundant testimony 
that when the schools cooperate for the social welfare of the people, the 
people will support the schools. 

The school also has a right to anticipate the gradual enrichment of com- 
munity life if pupils study actual community situations. In the first place, 
a more cooperative citizenry will lead to a more cooperative community. 
If the schools can educate pupils in the attributes of social intelligence, 
political astuteness, reasoning, and confidence in the democratic procedures, 
the life of each individual and city will reflect such training (James A. 
Michener, “Participation in Community Surveys as Social Education,” Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, p. 146.) 








On Trial—A Regional Program in 


Minnesota 


ALMA M. JENSEN 





most effective agency through which 

society can impart the necessary social 
knowledge’! was the basis of an experiment 
in curriculum construction carried on in 
recent years in an education seminar at the 
University of Minnesota under the direc- 
tion of Professor A. C. Krey and Professor 
E. B. Wesley. 

The result of that experiment is a tenta- 
tive curriculum in social studies for all the 
grades through the thirteenth, specifically 
designed to meet the regional needs of the 
people of Minnesota. 


GS most et belief that ‘‘the school is the 


HIS regional program usually referred 
Too as the “Krey Curriculum,” has how- 
ever, very decided contributions to make to 
a state curriculum. Extended trials have 
demonstrated that: 

1. It is feasible. Even in poorly equipped 
schoolrooms in charge of teachers with 
limited training the results were highly 
satisfactory. 

2. It is flexible. It was easily adapted to 
meet the interests and needs of entirely dif- 


1A. C. Krey, A Regional Program for the Social 
Studies. New York: Macmillan, 1938, p. 10. 








Local adaptations and community 
study are much to the fore in current 
thought about social studies teaching. 
This account of effective use of such 
approaches comes from the field direc- 
tor who maintained contact with the 
classes which she describes. 
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ferent types of situations and pupils with 
varying degrees of ability. 

3. It is vitalizing. In its short period of 
trial new life and vision were given 
wherever the real aims were understood. 
The pupil’s perception of the place of his 
community and its activities in the whole 
social web increased. 

There are several concomitant results: 

1. It was demonstrated that there is a 
possibility of several educational agencies 
working harmoniously together for the at- 
tainment of a common purpose. 

2. A greater analytic study of the needs 
for change in our social studies curriculum 
was encouraged. 

3. Interest of the general public in chang- 
ing trends in the curriculum was stimulated 
even beyond the confines of the experiment. 

4. Administrators and social studies 
teachers were made more aware of the 
various types of social studies programs that 
are being used in various places. 

5. Interest in the possibilities and needs 
of a flexible program had received more at- 
tention than ever before. 

6. The consciousness of the importance 
of the local in an educational program was 
increased. 

Those interested in knowing more fully 
the nature of the program are referred to 
A Regional Program for the Social Studies. 


THE TEACHING EXPERIMENT 


HE program had been tried at a few 
grade levels in the city schools of Minne- 
apolis and in the General College of the 


* Op. cit. 
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University of Minnesota over a period of 
time prior to 1937.3 In the fall of 1937 the 
course for all the grades had reached the 
stage where it was highly desirable to try 
out the tentative plans in various typical 
situations in order to secure a sound basis 
for evaluation of the curriculum and for its 
revision. Thereupon the State Department 
of Education of Minnesota and the College 
of Education of the University of Minnesota 
launched a cooperative enterprise for the 
experimental use of the materials at all 
grade levels in different types of schools in 
different parts of the state of Minnesota. 
The program was tried in four teachers col- 
leges, one small town high school, and five 
rural schools. 

The cooperative plan not only permitted 
the trial of the materials on a much wider 
scale and in more types of situations, but 
it stimulated interest in more aspects of 
curriculum needs. 


PURPOSES 


N general, it is the aim of the new cur- 
riculum to develop in the pupil, year by 
year, a greater fund of information about, 
and understanding of, the community in 
which he lives, and the broader implica- 
tions of the activities he observes; a more 
vital interest in these activities and an ap- 
preciation of their dignity and worth; 
greater skill in finding and using the many 
sources of information which will con- 
tribute to his understanding; and a greater 
and better understanding of his relations to 
the world in which he lives. 

Henry Johnson says: “The secret of suc- 
cess in teaching at all times has been that 
of relating instruction to the child’s experi- 
ence. If he has not had the experience, give 
it to him vicariously.” The child’s experi- 
ence lies in his world of reality which is his 
community. Practically all forces and proc- 

*Horace T. Morse, final report to Professor A. C. Krey, 
chairman of the Committee of the University of Min- 
nesota on Curriculum Research in the Social Studies on 
the evaluation of the program of the experimental cur- 


riculum in four Minneapolis public schools during the 
school year 1936-37. 
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esses of a world society are found in some 
form or other in every community. Teachers 
must be aware of what constitutes the child’s 
world and how this world grows in size and 
meaning. 

Fundamentally the tentative curriculum 
is designed to give practical recognition to 
and make provision for individual differ- 
ences in the abilities, aptitudes, and interests 
of pupils. It assumes that all pupils in all 
grades of the schools will have work in the 
social studies and that each will advance in 
his understanding of his own social relation- 
ships and of the “social web” according to 
his own ability and interests. While the full 
effect of such a program must be cumula- 
tive and its value can be estimated only on 
the basis of a long-time experiment, an indi- 
cation of its effectiveness was obtained by 
studying the outcome of the use of ap- 
propriate units at the several grade levels. 


ORGANIZATION 


HE program is built on a rather general 

assumption of automatic promotion. It 
is not so much concerned with a certain 
amount to be covered each day. The im- 
portant thing is that each child each day 
has added to his knowledge, skills, or ideas 
something more than what he had before. 
The range of interest and ability will largely 
determine the extent of learning. This 
range of interest and ability must be cared 
for by a corresponding range of problems 
and reading materials. As A. C. Krey says: 
“The whole program is not a prescription 
of subject matter or method but it is an 
interweaving of method and material in 
which the present and minute are con- 
tinually interlaced with the remote and the 
general. The Here and Now lends vividness 
and reality to similar problems of the There 
and Then. The There and Then lend 
dignity and meaning to the Here and Now.” 


THE RuRAL SETTING 


N an agricultural state such as Minnesota 
the rural schools are a very important 


part of its educational set-up. The course 
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does not impose a sharp line of demarcation 
between the urban and the rural, but con- 
siders the two as necessary and closely re- 
lated parts of a larger community, and uses 
the same course for all schools. There is, 
however, recognition of differences in rural 
areas and schools that influence the admin- 
istration and development of a program. 
The most pertinent of these factors are: 

1. The rural school has several or all of 
the grades in the same room, and small 
classes. 

2. All or several grades are taught by the 
same teacher. 

3. The pupils are more apt to have con- 
genial interests with all age groups as they 
pertain to the work of the school and the 
activities in the community. 

4. The economic activities in the rural 
areas are more directly a part of the child’s 
life. 

5. In the rural sections there is more free 
and easy association with those who give 
character to the immediate environment. 

6. The contacts and interests of rural in- 
habitants are very personal. Many of the 
activities are of a personal nature. Not only 
do most of the people know each other but 
they are usually much attached to the in- 
struments with which they work. The at- 
tachment is generally a family affair and 
often one of neighborhood concern. 

The census reports, records in the super- 
intendent’s office, and personal visitations 
constituted the initial step in making tenta- 
tive selections of experimental schools. Each 
teacher invited to participate in the ex- 
periment was asked to check the material 
available in the school. All were asked to 
report to the conference a general picture of 
the community, its activities, and interests. 
Intelligence, reading, and achievement 
tests were administered in the schools by 
the field worker. The resulting information 
served as a measure in securing control 
groups with which to compare the results 
obtained in the experimental groups at the 
end of the year. The resulting paired groups 
were as nearly alike as possible in intelli- 


gence, achievement, equipment, environ- 
ment, community, and teacher. 


HE assistance given each teacher by the 

field worker was very limited. The 
teachers with rural, elementary, or high 
school interests met in groups to discuss the 
possibilities and developments of the cur- 
riculum as it pertained to their immediate 
needs. At times they had individual and 
group conferences with the field worker and 
others directly interested. In the rural cen- 
ters there were conferences, administration 
of tests, visitations, and comment on weekly 
progress reports. Classes were visited as often 
as possible. The teachers themselves secured 
most of the material used. The state and 
local librarians were very helpful and co- 
operative. 


LocAL ADAPTATIONS 


URAL teachers who worked on the ex- 
periment had little or no difficulty in 
adapting the various units so that the inter- 
ests and activities in their particular locali- 
ties could be used as a basis for stimulating 
interest and developing understanding of 
the broader aspects of the topics chosen for 
study. The following are illustrations of a 
few of the adaptations made. 

In the most isolated rural district where 
the fuel supply consists entirely of wood, 
instead of using How Our Houses Are 
Heated, in Grade III, as outlined, the story 
of the wood that was used for fuel was made 
the point of departure. With this as back- 
ground the children were introduced to 
ways of heating homes in other localities. 
The people in this same neighborhood made 
their own soap. The children were greatly 
interested in this performance, so the 
teacher used it as a means for developing 
attitudes of cleanliness and health. None of 
the children were experientially familiar 
with street cars, buses, or airplanes as a 
means of transportation. They were used to 
wagons, sleds, and automobiles. There was 
no paved highway, so the deciding factor as 
to what means of transportation they would 
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use was the condition of the roads. Con- 
sequently ‘‘roads”’ was used as the focal point 
of interest in discussing transportation. 


POTATO AND Post OFFICE STUDIES 


TEACHER in a more modernized 

community where a cooperative ice 
plant with locker equipment for meat stor- 
age had been built, used this as a means of 
introducing several of the topics pertaining 
to food in the second grade. This same 
teacher worked out a unit on potatoes that 
was especially interesting. The whole 
project grew in a most natural manner out 
of questions arising on the playground. 

As the children were playing, several 
loads of potatoes were seen on the way to 
the nearest distributing point. One child 
wondered how many there were, another 
where they were going and who would eat 
them, another how many had gone out from 
there in the last ten years. The teacher 
recognized an opportunity, seized it, and 
out of it grew a most interesting lesson. Be- 
fore the questions asked had been answered, 
much history, especially Minnesota history, 
had been covered in time and space, a 
“world” of geography was involved, eco- 
nomic laws of production and consumption 
crept in, governmental control and the so- 
cial significance of that particular industry 
were touched upon, and the use of a variety 
of standard reference material such as the 
World Almanac was introduced. The 
project is still growing in the minds of the 
boys and girls, but as a school project it 
culminated in a movie worked out to tell 
the story of potatoes in that section of Min- 
nesota. 

Another teacher in working on the unit 
on the post office started her work by hav- 
ing the rural mail carrier come to the school 
to talk to the children. He had served the 
community for many years and he repre- 
sented the most direct connection the chil- 
dren had with the postal service. Activities 
connected with this project were initiated 
in terms of how they would be transacted 
under rural conditions, but before they 
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were through the children were familiar 
with what had preceded the postal service 
that we are enjoying today, the concomitant 
factors in its possibilities, and were “using” 
the postal facilities of all parts of the world 
through a little post office of their own. 


SE of the pupils’ experience to create 

interest is a fundamental part of the 
program. Then follows the identification 
of the experience with what the pupil finds 
in larger society. The “tying up” of what 
is familiar in his own community with the 
events and accounts of social experiences 
more remote in time and space not only 
develops a deeper knowledge of the pupils’ 
own community but it widens the scope of 
his community until it becomes as “wide as 
the world and as deep as time.” 

It cannot be said that the new program 
has introduced the “community tie-up” in 
all places but, as based on the testimony 
of supervisors who are in a position to judge, 
it can be said that it has done much to 
emphasize the basic realities and has created 
a greater thoughtfulness in using the cur- 
rent and the local as something funda- 
mental rather than as a ready means of 
creating interest. It has proved a means of 
clarifying ideas that may help to a more 
complete identification of the individual 
with the world in which he lives. 


FAMILY HIsTory 


NLY a few examples of some of the 

fine work done in this part of the pro- 

gram will be cited here. In one very foreign 
and rather isolated rural district where there 
were no English books or even newspapers, 
except those of the teacher, the children 
were asked to learn all they could from their 
parents, grandparents, or others about the 
experiences that had been encountered in 
coming to Minnesota and establishing their 
homes here. It was very evident in this 
particular case that it was the first time 
that the past experiences of these people 
had been treated as an important part of the 
school program. Simply written, but to the 
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point, some of these stories were full of 
thrilling adventure and events that could 
be identified with the outstanding events 
of American history, especially from the 
time of the Civil War to the present. As a 
result the history work became something 
meaningful as part of the very community 
in which the pupils lived, and the parents 
became aware of being a part of that about 
which the children were studying. 


LOCALIZING WorLD HIstTory 
€~ civilization today as a cumulative 


process manifested in the buildings, 
organizations, and activities of our own 
community was presented in a forceful and 
interesting manner around the theme 
“From Rome to Moorhead.’* A booklet 
bearing this same title was so rich in con- 
tent and so well worked out that it deserves 
a place in the library. 

The starting point for the work was an 
account of what the Romans had done that 
we read about today. Accomplishments and 
activities such as architecture, art, religion, 
education, laws, and language were listed. 
Then the community was explored for evi- 
dences of Roman contributions in use to- 
day. Pictures were taken of buildings and 
bridges so they could be compared with 
those of Roman structure. Roman numerals 
as found on the cornerstones of buildings 
were noted. Pictures of Roman buildings 
that had found a place in the college halls 
were studied. A statement that all Roman 
laws were bad was challenged and one of 
the results was that the county attorney was 
called in to tell what features of Roman law 
are used in Moorhead today. Latin classes 
were visited and the youngsters became in- 
terested in the Latin language as basic to 
our own. These are only a few of the many 
“tie-ups” that were made. This same class, 





*This unit was worked out by the fifth grade in the 
training school of the State Teachers College in Moor- 
head under the direction of Blanche London. There 
were many other units worked out in this same institu- 
tion. They are all deserving of mention here but space 
does not permit that. This one happens to serve espe- 
cially well for illustrative purposes. 
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in studying feudalism some time later, 
worked around the theme “From Serf to 
Sharecropper.” In this instance the com- 
munity had extended to include the whole 
United States in the initial tie-up. 


MERIT SYSTEM 


NE eighth grade class was having an 
election of a class chairman at the 
time they were studying the spoils system. 
The election immediately preceded the class 
period. At the election the class had decided 
that instead of voting for one’s best friend 
it would be well to select someone who had 
qualities that a good class chairman should 
have. A list of six desirable qualifications 
had been agreed upon. 

When the class met to discuss the spoils 
system it was evident that at first there was 
no conscious relation between the class elec- 
tion that had been held and the topic they 
were studying. The spoils system seemed to 
be no closer to their lives and activities than 
Jackson and Roosevelt as to people and 
Washington, D. C., as to place. They soon 
found that in their own state, and in their 
own county, such a system might be operat- 
ing. Civil service, which was a much dis- 
cussed subject in the state at that time, they 
saw merely as an attempt to circumvent the 
sinister influences of the spoils system. When 
they discovered that what they had done in 
setting up standards based on merit for the 
selection of someone to be the leader of the 
class was a practical application of the merit 
system, the topic assumed real significance 
for them. ‘ 

In a small town high school a girl in the 
eleventh grade chose as a topic for individ- 
ual report the activities on the farm where 
she lived. Her father was interested in pure- 
bred, registered stock. She was permitted to 
bring certificates of registration and transfer 
for use in her report. These led to interest 
in the problem of the economic significance 
of registration, the governmental control 
necessary, and the social importance to the 
community. From these she reached out to 
the activities and organizations near and 
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remote that had any bearing on the work 
her father was engaged in. Before her re- 
port was finished it had indeed reached ap- 
preciable proportions. 


VERTICAL INTEGRATION 


O avoid deadly repetition and to assure 
brn development of the concepts 
of social relationships, it is essential that 
each teacher have a rather definite knowl- 
edge of what the pupils have already learned 
as well as to be aware of what pupils will 
study in the succeeding grades. Each new 
skill or unit of learning must be based on 
what has gone before, and in turn serve as 
a foundation for what is to follow. This 
in the course is called vertical integration. 
Such a method always presupposes that 
something has been taught in previous 
grades and something more will be taught 
in succeeding grades. Nothing is ever fully 
completed. 

The work had not progressed very far 
before it was very evident that the idea of 
vertical integration as a constituent part of 
the program was not inherent in the think- 
ing and activities of most of the teachers. 
An attempt was made to weave it into the 
work and a few did so very well, but usually 
the year’s work was thought of as an entity 
in itself. In some instances a topic taken up 
was so well rounded that it gave the idea 
of completed learning rather than a step to 
greater learning. 


RESULTS AND EVALUATION 


HE results obtained by administering 

the Wesley and Morse tests at the begin- 
ning and again at the close of the experi- 
ment showed that the pupils in the experi- 
mental groups attained the objectives meas- 
ured by these tests to a greater extent than 
did the pupils using the conventional social 
studies course. 

The experiment undeniably put new life 
and interest into the school work where it 
was tried; this was especially true in the 
rural and small town schools. To what ex- 
tent this was due to the stimulation of some- 
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thing new or to something inherent in the 
course will be more fully revealed as time 
goes on. The results obtained give just 
grounds for saying it is at least partly due 
to something inherent in the approach. 

It was very difficult for some of the teach- 
ers to get away from the feeling that the 
slow pupil must be kept in line with re- 
quirements not necessarily in keeping with 
his interests and abilities but according to 
a formal subject matter setup. During the 
experiment teachers and pupils frequently 
expressed the belief that the new course and 
more informal method had much more to 
offer the bright and conscientious child but 
they feared the consequences to the slow 
child. There did seem to be more there to 
spur on the bright child. As the hold on 
the whip that had held the “class teams’’ 
in line was relaxed and interest was used as 
the chief means of stimulating to action 
there did seem to be a relaxation on the 
part of both teacher and pupil that gave an 
impression of inactivity on the part of the 
slower pupil, which in turn was interpreted 
by some as not learning. The teacher re- 
lieved of the constant prodding and con- 
cern about “covering the ground” was fear- 
ful that something was being neglected. In 
checking on results, however, the experi- 
ment almost without exception showed the 
child with the lower intelligence and 
achievement scores in the beginning made 
decided gains on the achievement tests. The 
test results also showed a much greater gain 
in achievement by the slow child in the ex- 
perimental groups than by the slow child 
in the control groups. 


VERYWHERE most of the children 
F were eager and willing to learn. There 
was nowhere any difficulty on that score. 
The chief concern was to direct the learn- 
ing process so it would be productive of 
wholesome and useful results. The most dif- 
ficult phase of the work in the upper grades 
was to keep the “relationship” idea and the 
“weaving” process constantly functioning. 
To the lower grade child it seemed a rather 
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natural way of learning. The upper grade 
child was quite weaned from such a method. 
The information in the upper grades is more 
remote in time and space from the direct 
experiences of the pupil and more abstract, 
which is perhaps partly the reason for the 
difficulty in weaving it in at all times rather 
than to leave it dangling. 

Sometimes the difficulty seemed to be 
that the teacher did not have a clear idea 
of where the center of the web was. As an 
example a case may be cited where the 
pupils were struggling to relate some labor 
conditions today with “slavery.” The 
work had not progressed very far when it 
was clear that slavery was thought of in con- 
nection with people, usually Negroes, rather 
than a condition of labor shaped by the 
economic needs of the day and that even 
today we have economic conditions that 
shape the pattern of labor control. As soon 
as this point was made clear and the teacher 
and children saw the common element of 
the various factors they were attempting to 
draw together they seemed to have clear sail- 
ing. This type of difficulty should be kept 
in mind in making suggestions for com- 
munity tie-ups. Perhaps the most important 
thing is for the teacher to be aware of the 
possible tie-ups and not to forget that the 
significant thing is not what is found in 
the community but what takes place in the 
child’s mind and whether it stimulates the 
child to continue the process. 


HEREVER the field worker had an 
WF icout, to contact the parents 
there was evidence of the work having pene- 
trated into the community sufficiently to 
make the parents interested. They were 
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aware of increased interest on the part of 
the pupil, and they were quick to sense the 
practical features of the course. 

In a day and age when we hear so much 
about pupil-directed activities and take so 
much recognition of the child’s interest in 
his school activities, a report would be in- 
complete that does not record something of 
the pupil’s reaction beyond that represented 
by test statistics. 

In securing such information the attempt 
was made to get an expression that was not 
made for the mere purpose of pleasing the 
teacher or field director. The responses were 
elicited largely from groups where the ex- 
periment represented the greatest depar- 
ture from what had been done before. 





SUMMARY of these expressions in- 

dicates a general favorable reaction to 
the work. A few felt they were not fully re- 
paid for the amount of work they found 
themselves doing. Others found they had 
become so interested they were neglecting 
other work in their zeal for social studies. 
They especially stressed appreciation of the 
realism and broad range of experiences that 
the course offered, an increased interest in 
history, and enjoyment in using reference 
materials. A few feared that they might be 
missing out on essentials for college entrance 
requirements. Some expressed a fear of 
competition for grade honors from pupils 
who formerly were not competitors while 
others expressed satisfaction in having at 
last experienced success. 

Although the field director was not un- 
aware of the program’s shortcomings, she 
felt that by and large the results of the ex- 
periment were most encouraging. 








A New Emphasis for Civic Education 


JESSE J. PUGH 





at least so far as the secondary school 

is concerned, has gone through three 
stages of development. First there was the 
textbook stage, when the textbook was de- 
pended upon almost entirely for teaching 
materials. The primary objective was to get 
the student to memorize the particular set 
of facts which were deemed essential to the 
needs of adult life. 

The early civics textbooks—those, that is, 
which appeared before the present century 
—were devoted almost exclusively to an ex- 
position of the Constitution of the United 
States.1 What little else was included was 
concerned directly with the framework of 
our national government. They did not 
touch “community civics.” 


C i. education in the United States, 


ACTIVITIES AND PARTICIPATION 


HE second stage came as the result of 
J fotos to extend the study of civics to 
other phases of government.? This was also 
influenced by an effort to make the study of 


*Daniel C. Knowlton, “The United States Constitu- 
tion in the Schoolbooks of the Past,” Social Studies, 
XXIX, 7-14 (January, 1938). 

?Edgar Dawson (Ed), Outlines of Responsible Govern- 
ment, New York: National Municipal League. 








Many of us are increasingly aware of 
weaknesses in our program of educa- 
tion for democratic citizenship. Dr 
Pugh, who urges greater attention to 
the nature of democracy and Amer- 
can ideals and institutions, is a teacher 
of civics in Zanesville, Ohio. 




















civics deal more with the functional and 
less with the structural aspect of govern- 
ment than it had heretofore.* So the text- 
book was gradually supplemented, or some- 
times supplanted, by various kinds of class- 
room activities which were considered valu- 
able because they put learning on the basis 
of doing. In civics, however, the activity 
principle was not limited entirely to the 
classroom. The idea was put into practice 
in the form of such out-of-school civic 
ventures as the George Junior Republic, 
Gill’s School City, and the Boy Scouts, all 
of which had their inception in the early 
part of the present century. Such organiza- 
tions exerted a marked influence on the de- 
velopment of pupil self-government in the 
schools, a device that proved very effective 
in the teaching of civics. 


S the activity method of teaching be- 
came established in both the school 

and the community, it became an effective 
means of combining the interests of the 
school with those of the community. Activ- 
ity was conceived as functioning on the basis 
of social participation, and social participa- 
tion came to mean that the child should take 
part not only in the activities of the school 
but in the community as well. Pupils were 
accordingly encouraged to participate in a 


See for example the Report to the American Political 
P 


Science Association by the Committee on Instruction 


(New York: Macmillan, 1916); Report of the Committee 
on Social Studies of the Commission on Reorganization 
of Secondary Education (Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1916); Roy W. 
Hatch, Training in Citizenship (New York: Scribner, 
1926); and Howard C. Hill, Community Life and Civic 
Problems (New York: Ginn, 1922). 
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wide variety of community activities having 
to do with government. 

Frequently now pupils are to be found 
assisting police in the direction of city traf- 
fic. At times they even assist in the appre- 
hension of juvenile law violators. In some 
exceptional cases, as recently in Des Moines, 
Iowa, where high school civics pupils cir- 
culated a petition for a city manager plan 
of government, civics classes have taken 
active part in community politics.* At other 
times the activity principle in civic educa- 
tion has taken the milder form of having 
pupils observe and imitate various civic 
functions in community life. For instance, 
pupils take part in community surveys, visit 
sessions of the city council, and enact plays 
and pageants in which they attempt to re- 
produce some phase of civic life outside the 
school. The idea of activity, or social par- 
ticipation, as it applies to education may be 
considered to have achieved its ascendancy. 


EFFECT OF THE TESTING MOVEMENT 


HE activity movement, however, has 
[ime paralleled by an aspect of the scien- 
tific movement in education, which has 
grown in importance since the close of the 
World War. Scientific education, an out- 
growth of the modern mechanistic school of 
psychology, is concerned with the growth of 
the individual through a process known as 
“conditioning.”” The teacher is expected to 
determine standards for the civic individual 
and to instruct the pupil accordingly. Fre- 
quent testing becomes necessary in order to 
determine what progress the pupil is mak- 
ing along the lines set for him. Since facts 
readily lend themselves to testing, the em- 
phasis in teaching once more falls upon the 
mastery of facts, though some current eval- 
uation programs are trying to do more. This 
time, however, the textbook is not neces- 
sarily so dominant as it formerly was be- 
cause it is now known that factual material 
can at times be more easily acquired from 
sources outside the textbook. 





*See the Reader’s Digest, July, 1937, p. 75- 


NEGLECT OF MEANING AND PURPOSE 


HE three stages that have been discussed 

have often overla»ped and more or less 
merged in recent years. Each has advantages 
that should be recognized. Yet all have 
tended to remain superficial, unconcerned 
with deeper meanings, too much occupied 
with overt activities that are more imitative 
than original and which involve a minimum 
of thinking, and too neglectful of the phi- 
losophy and ideology underlying American 
democracy. 

The words “philosophy” and “ideology” 
may not be appropriate for use in all class- 
rooms, but some attention to the distinc- 
tions between the American and other sys- 
tems of government in our civics teaching 
today seems essential. 


NATURE OF Our DEMOCRACY 


INCE the first World War we have heard 
S frequent reference to the term “‘ideol- 
ogy,” used to represent the comparatively 
fixed pattern of ideas which the makers of 
a new social order find it necessary to create 
in order to attain their goal. The dictator- 
ships have created such ideologies, either 
for the purpose of molding a new type of 
society or to maintain a prevailing social 
order. Our own country has its peculiar 
ideology, although we would hardly have 
been consious of it had it not been for the 
suggestions coming to us from the European 
dictatorships. For example, every good 
American must have faith in the virtues of 
democratic government. Moreover every 
good American must help to preserve the 
right of the individual to say and publish 
what he pleases—so long as corresponding 
responsibility is assumed—, to adhere to his 
own choice of religious faiths, and to ac- 
cumulate such fortune as he can. 

The peculiarity of our own ideology ex- 
ists in the fact that it is more flexible than 
those of foreign dictatorships. In clinging 
to our democratic tradition we must neces- 
sarily regard our own pattern of ideas as 
capable of continuous reconstruction. Every 
American citizen should have the privilege 
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of helping to determine the set of ideas by 
which American society is to be guided. Ex- 
cept where such a privilege is freely granted 
a true democracy can not exist. 

As we keep in mind the peculiar character 
of our American ideology, it is interesting 
to note that much of the activity idea in 
present-day civic education is not only ac- 
cepted but actually promoted by certain 
dictators. Surely no better example of this 
is to be found than the youth movements 
which have come to play so important a part 
in the educational programs of the totali- 
tarian states. In fact, so attractive are the 
movements of this sort that many Amer- 
icans are beginning to look upon this type 
of government with some feeling of envy. 
What these Americans are unmindful of, 
however, is the fact that the youth move- 
ments are capable of being put to a variety 
of uses, and that unless the youth are en- 
couraged to participate in the national 
ideology they may easily be made the dupes 
of some sinister program. 


NEEDS IN STUDYING DEMOCRACY 


T is for the purpose of guarding against 
| this danger of misusing our Civic activ- 
ities that philosophy should be especially 
effective. For what is philosophy but a study 
of the ideas of the race with a view to formu- 
lating new ideas which will be more fitting 
to the needs of the future? Philosophy is 
concerned with new aims and new direc- 
tions. In so far as it teaches one to be critical 
of the present order of things, it is a good 
antidote for a tendency at large in the world 
today to accept willingly the spread of prop- 
aganda. 

The introduction of philosophy into the 
study of civics should be based on an under- 
standing of the American ideology and a 
critical study of American society. How 
then can these factors be made known to the 
student? Several possibilities lie open to us. 
We may require that he get the desired in- 
formation out of a textbook. This will bring 
us back to the first stage of development in 
civic education, and, although good read- 


ing should always constitute an important 
part of a civics program, we nevertheless 
want to avoid the pitfalls of the old- 
fashioned textbook method. We may re- 
quire the student to look up a certain body 
of facts, and then check him on his ability 
to follow instructions. Such a method should 
receive the approval of the scientific edu- 
cator. We may send the student out to make 
surveys, in the hope that he will be able to 
apply the idea of criticism to his own com- 
munity. There is danger here, however, 
that the student may, in the absence of 
proper guidance, overlook those very fea- 
tures of his community life that are most 
in need of critical appraisal. 


PROBLEM approach to the situation 
would tend to save us from most of 

these dangers. That problems have not been 
used to any great extent is evident from the 
study made by William G. Kimmel, in 1932, 
in which he found that only three out of 
eighty-two junior and senior high school 
courses in the social sciences were organized 
on the problem basis.5 Of the small number 
of problems considered, it is somewhat 
doubtful whether many of them are prob- 
lems in the true sense of the word. Often 
they are confused with what would more 
fittingly be called units of study. Often, too, 
they are merely exercises which consist 
either of questions answerable by definite 
facts or instructions which are capable of 
being very easily carried out. For example, 
a certain civics textbook, of late publica- 
tion, has in it such “problems” as these: 

1. When was the constitution [i.e., of our 
state] adopted? 

2. How long is it in comparison with the 
Constitution of the federal government? 

3. Does it contain sections relating to all 
of the following topics: (1) taxes, (2) courts, 
(3) elections, (4) local government, (5) 
schools, and (6) a bill of rights? 

Problems of this sort may be of some value 





*Reported in William Brink, Directing Study Ac- 
tivities in Secondary Schools (New York: Doubleday 
Doran, 1937), pp- 383-84. 
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in teaching pupils how to collect informa- 
tion in a systematic manner, but they do 
little to stimulate pupil interest in the 
present needs of society. It is of course true 
that whatever problems are used will have 
to be adapted to the age levels and maturity 
of the pupils. Those which would be suit- 
able for the student of senior high or junior 
college level would not ordinarily be satis- 
factory for pupils of the junior high school. 
The proper handling of this matter will 
have to depend very largely upon the teach- 
er’s judgment and experience. 

While the work all along the educational 
ladder should be so arranged as to prepare 
the pupil for a philosophic view of civic 
matters, the chief responsibility for solving 
problems concerned with our national 
ideology will naturally rest with the older 
student. 


HAT sort of problem would be ap- 

propriate for the senior year of high 
school? We want the student to find out 
what the American ideology is, and we want 
him to study American society from a crit- 
ical standpoint. We might present the 
matter in the following way: Almost every- 
one in our country believes that we should 
preserve our democratic tradition. But what 
does this tradition involve? We find as we 
look about that there are several different 
opinions, chief among which are that it 
should be the purpose of a democracy to en- 
able the individual to accumulate as much 
personal property as he desires and is able, 
and that it should be the purpose of democ- 
racy to so equalize the distribution of wealth 
as tO guarantee to everyone an equal op- 
portunity for cultural growth. There is a 
conflict of purposes in these two views. 
Which one is right? Which one best repre- 
sents our traditional ideology? The answers 
to these questions will demand considerable 
research into American history. 


FTER the class has achieved what it be- 
lieves to be a satisfactory answer to the 
question of the American interpretation of 
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democracy, it is proposed that the students 
be encouraged to evaluate our present gov- 
ernment and social institutions in the light 
of their historical findings. Does our present 
form of government fit in with Jefferson’s 
or Madison’s conception of democracy? 
Some folks today view the increasing power 
of our national government with alarm, 
while others look upon it with approval. 
Which group, in view of our traditional 
ideology, is right? Which sort of govern- 
ment is the better assurance for democracy 
—that which has much power or that which 
has comparatively little? 


O the critic who may object that this 
j int for teaching civics would tend to 
burden the youth of the secondary school 
level with work which properly belongs in 
the university, the reply is that much of the 
work now being reserved for university stu- 
dents should be brought down to the level 
of secondary education. It is a well known 
fact that many pupils now graduating from 
high school will never seek to extend their 
education any further. Moreover, for the 
others, a greater amount of time spent in 
the pursuit of social problems at the sec- 
ondary level would yield return in the form 
of better preparation for those who expect 
to study this sort of material at a higher 
level. Too much of the time in the univer- 
sity now has to be devoted to the task of 
giving the student the sort of preparation 
that he should have had either in high 
school or the earlier years of college. Per- 
haps high schools would profit in this re- 
spect if they devoted less time to ancient 
languages and more time to a consideration 
of the problems of philosophic bearing 
which they have heretofore regarded as 
too abstruse. 

It should be the purpose of civic educa- 
tion to enable the individual to apply fore- 
sight and planning to the policies of gov- 
ernment and to the ideology by which our 
society is directed. Philosophy should con- 
tribute to the realization of this pur- 


pose. 








Teaching Citizenship by Analyzing 


the Social Lag 


EDWARD G. OLSEN 





I won aware that the institutional 





world as we have known it is crumbling 

about our ears, and cruelly conscious 
of our own limitations as builders of citizen- 
ship in the generation of tomorrow, we 
American teachers find ourselves emotion- 
ally torn between an overwhelming sense of 
crucial importance in our task and an 
equally devastating feeling of futility in our- 
selves and in our methods. With the odds 
today heavily on social catastrophe, we real- 
ize as never before the vital necessity of pro- 
moting realistic and functional social-civic 
education in the schools. 

We know that good citizenship must be- 
come the personal achievement of large 
numbers of children and adults alike if we 
are to avoid increasing social conflict, in- 
tellectual and spiritual frustration, and the 
destruction of many cherished human 
values. We know also that it is the schools— 
and especially the social studies classes— 
that are charged with the primary respon- 
sibility of educating for intelligent citizen- 
ship. That is our obligation and we accept 
it as such. Yet at once we find the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Education revealing what we have 








Disturbed by the gap between our 
aims and our achievement in civic edu- 
cation, a member of the department of 
education in Colgate University pro- 
poses—and outlines—a technique for 
more careful analysis of our changing 
American culture. 




















long suspected—that our present typical 
social studies programs do not necessarily 
produce citizens either better informed or 
more civically motivated than do programs 
in such other fields as physical science, 
mathematics, or languages.! 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest a 
fairly definite technique of cultural analy- 
sis, not as a panacea for all our curricular 
ills but simply as a fresh procedure in social 
investigation. The writer believes that 
through a comparative analysis of the social 
lag it may be possible to determine not only 
the basic civic problems of our era and the 
various alternative issues which conse- 
quently confront our generation, but also 
to indicate rather definitely the primary ob- 
jectives, the essential content, and a func- 
tional procedure for stimulating in students 
the habit of critical social perspective. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF CULTURE 


UR social heritage consists of material 

culture—concrete, physical equip- 
ment of all kinds—and of non-material 
culture—folkways, mores, institutions. Now 
change may and does occur in both aspects 
of culture, but usually not at the same rate 
nor in the same degree during a given 
period of time. Sometimes change comes 
suddenly in the material culture and has 
momentous repercussions in the non- 
material or institutional area; the invention 
of the cotton gin, for example, brought a 
rapid strengthening of the institution of 
slavery in the southern states and thus 


1See H. E. Wilson, Education for Citizenship. New 
York: McGraw Hill, 1938. 
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greatly intensified sectional conflict. At 
other times, change occurs first in the non- 
material culture and is followed by ma- 
terial or technological consequences which 
are equally momentous. To illustrate, the 
invention of the corporation permitted the 
building of hundred million dollar fac- 
tories, and the change from tsarism to soviet- 
ism resulted in the rapid industrialization 
of a major agricultural nation. Since these 
material and non-material parts of culture 
are always functionally related, change in 
the one must sooner or later be followed by 
change in the other. The rate of change is, 
however, often different between the two, 
and it is this difference which underlies the 
major contemporary problems in human 
relationships. 


SociAL LAG 


URING the past century material cul- 

ture changes (inventions, machines, 
technological processes of all kinds) have 
far outstripped developments in our non- 
material culture (government, economic 
organization, social institutions of all 
kinds). Consequently American culture is 
now rational, dynamic, relativistic and uni- 
fied in its material and_ technological 
aspects, but in its non-material and institu- 
tional aspects it is predominantly emo- 
tional, static, absolutistic, and disintegrated. 
This great gap between our technological 
and our institutional culture has tremen- 
dously widened since the turn of the present 
century, as has been amply indicated in 
scores of studies, notably in those reported 
by President Hoover’s Committee on Recent 
Social Trends and by the Commission on 
the Social Studies of the American Histor- 
ical Association. The prime result of this 
social lag is widespread intellectual con- 
fusion and social strife. 

The impact of dynamic and cumulative 
technological change upon a laggard “cli- 
mate of opinion” is becoming terrifyingly 
apparent today, and, unless popular social 
perspectives can soon be raised to encom- 
pass at least an approximately realistic ap- 


preciation of today’s technological imper- 
atives, the final result may well be social 
collapse. Probably the whole series of tragic 
paradoxes which characterize western civi- 
lization today—bitter poverty in the midst 
of potential plenty, increasing warfare be- 
tween peoples desiring peace, science, the 
savior of life, becoming the instrument of 
man’s destruction, may be traced to the ef- 
fect of changing technology upon unpre- 
pared and uninformed popular opinion. 


FORMULA OF ANALYSIS 


HE indiscriminate teaching of history, 

politics, economics, sociology, general 
social studies, or any other conventional 
subject will not save us. If we are to produce 
a generation of genuinely enlightened cit- 
izens what is needed above all else is a 
frontal attack upon the great, basic prob- 
lems of our time, using all the resources of 
scholarship and all the records of the past 
as far as they are pertinent to those prob- 
lems. The author accepts David Snedden’s 
contention that we must distinguish sharply 
between social studies for “culture” and 
social studies for citizenship—that knowl- 
edge of the arts of ancient Greece, the Wars 
of the Roses, or the story of the first Thanks- 
giving is all necessary for the personal cul- 
ture of the individual, but is little related 
to the problem of voting in the next elec- 
tion. The technique of analysis here sug- 
gested applies only to the field of civic edu- 
cation, not to the social studies program as 
a whole. 

We must keep attention focused firmly 
upon the dominating needs of the present 
and the probable future, while searching 
backward for cultural origins and sources 
of friction. We must analyze our primary 
culture areas to discover their social lags, 
and that we can do best by matching the un- 
deniable facts of change in any area of 
American life against the dominant pop- 
ular “climate of opinion” concerning that 
area. Our formula of analysis is stated in 
Table I, while Table II shows how it may 
be applied in typical culture areas. 
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TABLE I 





By comparison We isolate 
of the 


Facts and Trends 
with _-y 
Climate of Opinion 








Basic -=—*» Alternative ——~> School’s 
> Social-Civic———~> “forced option” ———> _ Social-Civic 


Problem ~~~ Issues 


Which indicates Which suggests 
the the 


——-~ Responsibilities 








APPLICATION OF FORMULA 


O demonstrate more specifically the sug- 

gested procedure and its possibilities, 
let us take as example the first area men- 
tioned in Table II, that of economy, and 
proceed in order through the five major 
steps indicated. 


TEP ONE: Finding the facts of cul- 
tural change. In the economic area in- 
disputable evidence forces the conclusion 
that the United States has changed greatly 
during the last century and a half. To be 
specific there have been changes from: 
Agricultural to industrial society. In 
1790 nine of every ten persons in the nation 
lived on the land as farmers. Today only 
two in ten farm the land, and some experts 
assert that only one is really needed to grow 
sufficient food and clothing fibers for him- 
self and the other nine. 

Self-sufficiency to interdependence. The 
typical citizen of 1790 could, if necessary, 
produce most of his family’s food, clothing, 
and household furnishings. There was no 
unemployment and no depression. Well 
into the nineteenth century the ordinary 
day laborer in the East could in a year save 
enough money from his wages to buy an 
eighty-acre farm in the West. By contrast, 
economic interdependence has since be- 
come so vital a fact that during the great 
depression thousands of American farmers 
were dependent upon relief for their very 
food. 

Individualism to collectivism. The co- 
lonial family was ruggedly individualistic. 
The founding fathers never heard of busi- 


ness corporations, workers’ unions, or con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. Today even educators 
form N.E.A.’s, A.A.U.P.’s, and N.C.S.S.’s to 
advance collectively their common major 
ends. 

Scarcity to potential abundance. From 
the first emergence of human life down 
practically to the present day man has lived 
in poverty because he was not able to pro- 
duce enough material goods for all. So long 
as human and animal muscle power was the 
primary source of physical energy, material 
goods were necessarily scarce, and philos- 
ophers could justify human slavery on the 
ground that the general cultural advance 
could be assured only through the instru- 
mentality of a favored leisure class. From 
10,000 B.C. to perhaps 1750 A.D. muscle 
power did go per cent of the world’s work. 
Today nine tenths of our physical energy is 
derived from conversion of such mechan- 
ical energy sources as coal, oil, and water 
power. Today the United States has the raw 
materials, machinery, technical skill, 
money, and labor force to provide a rel- 
atively high standard of living for all its 
people. 

Deepening economic depressions. In 
terms of human costs as measured in rel- 
ative volume of unemployment, every de- 
pression of the twentieth century has been 
worse than the one preceding it. During the 
depression of 1907, 11 per cent of the total 
wage-earning population was unemployed; 
in the war recession of 1914, 16 per cent 
were jobless; during the post-war depres- 
sion of 1921, 21 per cent were without work; 
while at the depth of the great depression 





TABLE II 








SUGGESTED PROCEDURE FOR ISOLATING SOCIAL PROBLEMS, FUNDAMENTAL ISSUES AND 





AREA 


I—CULTURAL TRENDS 
(of last 150 years) 


II-DOMINANT POPULAR 
VIEWPOINTS 
(“Climate of opinion”’) 








ECONOMY 


Self-sufficiency to interdependence 
Individualism to collectivism 
Scarcity to potential abundance 
Increasing economic depressions 





SCIENCE 
AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


Startling development of pure 
science, resulting in the modern 
age of technology 

Comparable advances in socially ret- 
rogressive areas, for example, 
warfare 

Increasing control of science and 
technology by profit-seeking busi- 
ness 


Political causation of economic 
phenomena 

Must retain economic individualism 

Restrict production for prosperity 

Individuals at fault, not the system 





Advances in science portend sure 
social progress 


Advances in technology bring social 
disaster, for example, unemploy- 
ment, war 





COMMUNI- 
CATION 


Development of vast and powerful 
techniques of communication— 
telegraph, telephone, cable, radio, 
newspapers, magazines, movies 

Increasing domination of communi- 
cation agencies by monopolistic 
profit-seeking and other selfish- 
interest persons 


Communication agencies (news- 
papers, radio commentators, 
newsreels) present unbiased in- 
terpretations 

Each adult thinks that he evaluates 
controversial news objectively, 
even though other people are ob- 
viously prejudiced in their view- 
points 





GOVERN- 
MENT 


Increasing centralization of power 
as society becomes more complex 

Determined attempts to solve eco- 
nomic problems through political 
agencies 

Increasing necessity of trained ex- 
perts in government administra- 
tion 


Must oppose further centralization 
of government functions in the 
name of “local rights” 

Must oppose use of experts in field 
of policy making, though welcome 
them in purely technical fields 





INTER- 
NATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Increasing interdependence in the 
physical, economic, and cultural 
areas 

Increasing anarchy in the political 
area 

Consequently the feeble develop- 
ment of some few attempts at 
effective international organiza- 
tion 


National sovereignty must be pre- 
served at all costs 

National economic and cultural 
self-sufficiency are highly desir- 
able 

International organization is dan- 
gerous, and no national responsi- 
bility for it must be undertaken 





BUSINESS 
and 
GOVERNMENT 


Steadily increasing intervention of 
government in economic affairs 


Government should keep out of the 
field of private business enter- 
prise 





SOCIAL- 
ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 





Increasing planning in many fields— 
industrial, military, professional 





Comprehensive planning is danger- 
ous and un-American; it involves 
regimentation and destroys lib- 
erty 
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TABLE II 





SOCIAL STUDIES’ OBJECTIVES THROUGH ANALYSIS OF THE SOCIAL LAG IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 





III—BASIC SOCIAL 
PROBLEM 


IV—THE “FORCED OPTION” 
ISSUES 


V—SCHOOL’S RESPONSI- 
BILITY 
(Social-civic teaching aims) 





How can the business sys- 
tem be organized to dis- 
tribute to everyone the 
abundance of goods which 
industry is technically able 
to produce? 


Shall the economic system be 
dominated by business enter- 
prisers, government officials, 
organized labor, or organized 
consumers? 

Shall laissez faire capitalism be 
retained, modified, or sup- 
planted? 


Present realistic picture of social- 
economic trends and conflict; 
show hidden conflict between 
technical ability to produce and 
financial inability to distribute; 
practise pupils in analyzing cur- 
rent economic proposals in light 
of this conflict 





How bring science and 
technology into the serv- 
ice of man’s best interests, 
and deny its use to exploit 
or to destroy him? 


Shall science and technology be 
considered the private prop- 
erty of self-seeking private or 
national interests, or shall it be 
made in fact the rightful herit- 
age of all mankind? 


Show that science is a non-moral 
instrument which may be used to 
promote man’s welfare or to ex- 
ploit and destroy him; emphasize 
the social responsibility of the 
scientist and the engineer, as well 
as that of his employer 





How, in a world of com- 
peting propagandas, can 
an intelligent public 
opinion upon controver- 
sial issues be secured? 


Shall journalism and movie-radio 
news reporting become merely 
a profit-making enterprise or 
shall professional ethical stand- 
ards be somehow enforced? 

Shall “freedom of the press” argu- 
ments be allowed to justify 
false and malicious political, 
economic or social innuendoes, 
or shall censorship be exer- 
cised? 


Foster habits of critical-minded- 
ness by frequently practising 
pupils in the art and skill of 
“seeing through” the typical 
propagandas found in news- 
papers, magazines, radio pro- 
grams, movies, commercial and 
political advertising 





How provide for maxi- 
mum use of experts in all 
government fields, while 
retaining popular demo- 
cratic control? 


Shall complex problems in gov- 
ernment be attacked by op- 
portunistic politicians, or by 
non-political experts? 


Stimulate the development of a 
rational perspective upon the 
actual and/or desirable role of 
government in the power age, 
and of a functional respect for 
the findings of social science in 
governmental fields 





How establish a world 
unity of mutual benefit 
to all peoples, so that 
human society may pro- 
gress upon foundations of 
lasting peace and _har- 
mony? 


Shall the United States pursue a 
policy of international leader- 
ship toward world organiza- 
tion, or shall it remain aloof 
through a policy of national 
isolation? 


Portray international affairs real- 
istically; show relations between 
capitalism, imperialism, and war; 
practise pupils in judging ethi- 
cally all foreign policies, that of 
the United States in particular 





What is the desirable re- 
lation of business and 
government, and how 
shall it be determined? 


Shall the economic system be 
controlled by private business 
in the name of profits, or shall 
it be controlled by government 
in the name of general wel- 
fare? 


Compare problem of business 
and government with that of 
church and state in middle ages; 
show that basic consideration is 
that of meeting human needs, 
and that men differ over methods 





How build a civilization 
of plenty, beauty, and 
tolerance? 





Shall planning be restricted to 
local affairs, or extended to 
national areas? 

Shall planning be done for pri- 
vate profit or for general wel- 
fare? 





Attack the problem of planning 
directly; investigate extent of 
planning in industry and in war- 
time; compare various proposals 
for planning, and practise evalu- 
ating them without emotion 
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in 1933 approximately 35 per cent of the 
working population were unemployed. 

All of these typical trends are easily 
documented by facts that can not be es- 
caped by argument, platitudes, slogans, 
emotional appeals or any other sort of 
mechanism by which the average American 
tries to escape the necessity of facing social 
and economic realities. The next step is 
therefore to match contemporary popular 
conceptions against these trends to see to 
what extent they correspond. 


TEP two: Analyzing the dominant 
climate of opinion. Although much less 
verifiable evidence is available for discov- 
ering the popular ideologies in the eco- 
nomic field, ordinary experience as well as 
some few studies indicate that the American 
people generally tend to hold as definite 
convictions the following ideas: 

Political causation of economic phenom- 
ena. Herbert Hoover and the GOP took 
credit for prosperity in 1928, but in 1932 
they blamed the depression first on fear, then 
on foreign nations and finally on the pros- 
pect of Democratic victory. Franklin Roose- 
velt and the New Dealers credited them- 
selves with recovery in 1935, but in 1937 
they explained the new slump as the result 
of a general capital strike by the “Economic 
Royalists.” Although we American people 
generally comprehend such political leger- 
demain, we nevertheless tend strongly to 
hold the dominant national political party 
morally if not economically responsible for 
prosperity and depression. 

Retention of economic individualism. In 
spite of the admitted fact that business is in- 
creasingly collectivistic, we Americans gen- 
erally still believe that it ought to be individ- 
ualistic in control, and to operate for private 
profit. Granting that business is becoming 
more and more socialized in point of col- 
lective endeavor, we nevertheless remain 
firmly convinced that this “socialism” 
should still be controlled by private entre- 
preneurs for their personal gain. 

Restriction of production for prosperity. 
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When our factories and farms produce more 
goods than the market can absorb at a profit 
to the producer, then the only course, most 
Americans believe, is to restrict production 
to the volume of goods that can be sold in 
the existing market. Of course we freely 
admit that no nation can become truly 
prosperous by deliberately sabotaging the 
production of goods and services that its 
people desperately need. 

Blame of individuals, not the system. 
Whenever depression strikes, unemploy- 
ment grows, and fear begins to stalk the 
land. At such times we Americans tend 
usually to personalize the blame, to fix re- 
sponsibility upon some individual or group 
of individuals rather than upon the func- 
tioning of the economic system itself. We 
blame the Insulls and the Whitneys, or the 
Brain Trusters and the New Dealers, or 
the Economic Royalists and the Sixty Fam- 
ilies. We believe that if only we could get 
the right men into seats of political and 
economic power then all our economic 
woes would be ended. 


TEP three: Isolating the central eco- 
nomic problem of our time. In steps 
one and two we saw that although our 
economy is increasingly characterized by 
interdependence, collectivism, high poten- 
tial product capacity, and deepening depres- 
sions, our dominant economic “climate of 
opinion” still involves glorified acceptance 
of economic individualism, destruction or 
non-production of needed goods, and fi- 
nance capitalism. Out of this contrast we 
discover that the basic economic problem 
of our age is that of distribution. Techni- 
cally we have already moved from an econ- 
omy of inevitable material scarcity to one 
of potential abundance, and bitter poverty 
exists today in the United States not because 
we can not produce enough but because 
we have not learned how to distribute to 
all our citizens the material goods we col- 
lectively know how to make and want so 
badly. Consequently we stand starkly con- 
fronted by the supreme economic problem 
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and bitterest paradox of our time: abject 
poverty in the midst of potential abun- 
dance. 


TEP four: Discovering the “forced op- 

tion” issues which confront us. How, 
then, shall we set about solving that basic 
economic problem and resolving that bitter 
paradox? Should we begin by allowing busi- 
ness men less control and government of- 
ficials more? Should organized labor be 
given supreme economic authority, or 
should organized consumers rightly have 
control of the basic economic processes? 
Should we retain laissez-faire capitalism 
and try to make it more workable by drastic 
modifications here and there, or should we 
go further and try to mold the state and 
society after the culture pattern of state so- 
cialism, or communism, or the cooperative 
commonwealth, or the corporative state? 
Who, in short, should control our emerging 
economic collectivism, and for what pur- 
poses? These are issues which require 
choices, and if we refuse to choose at all we 
are by that very inaction choosing tacitly 
to support whichever pressure group is 
strongest in society. Neutrality is impos- 
sible, and drift is itself a cowardly form of 
choice. 


TEP five: Suggesting the social respon- 

sibility of the school. If our basic eco- 
nomic problem of distribution, with its 
various forced options, roots ultimately in 
the undeniable fact that our whole institu- 
tional complex of business theories and 
practices lags far behind our technical in- 
dustrial system, then our task and primary 
obligation as social educators is clear: we 
must help our students gain critical per- 
spective upon that problem and its ramifica- 
tions by (1) demonstrating this social lag 
through a realistic portrayal of these sig- 
nificant economic trends in contrast with 
the present popular climate of opinion con- 
cerning them; (2) pointing out the tragic 
effect of this lag today as evidenced in the 
whole over-production-under-consumption- 
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poverty-in-potential-abundance _ paradox; 
and (3) giving them constant, cumulative, 
and rigorous practice in analyzing and eval- 
uating all currently proposed economic 
measures in the light of that paradox and 
its chief implications. 


N Table II six other areas of American 

life are given preliminary analysis under 
this same formula. Still other major areas 
that might as easily have been included and 
examined similarly are those of health, 
recreation, art, justice, family education, 
and democracy. The writer believes that 
this basic formula of culture analysis as 
stated in Table I, applied illustratively in 
Table II, and outlined more fully in the 
section just above may prove functionally 
applicable in any primary area of Amer- 
ican social life, and with comparable peda- 
gogical results. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF 
THIS PROCEDURE 


ERTAIN definite educational advan- 
C tages seem to inhere in this suggested 
procedure, and they may be summarized as 
follows: 

First, attention is focused squarely upon 
the long-time problems of society. One com- 
mon and often valid objection to the usual 
“modern problems” method of approach to 
civic education is that it tends to emphasize 
problems of great immediate interest but 
often of only transitory significance. Edu- 
cational stalwarts and progressives alike 
point to the cumulative rapidity of modern 
cultural change to justify their contention 
that a curriculum composed of such topics 
as Huey Long, the S.E.C., the depression, 
the war in China, is theoretically and prac- 





*It should be noted that the seven areas analyzed in 
Table II are there grouped in three major divisions: (1) 
material culture areas; (2) primary institutional culture 
areas which have themselves been forced into significant 
new developments because of their necessarily correla- 
tive relationship with the material culture areas; and 
(3) secondary institutional areas which cross-section cer- 
tain primary areas and are likewise causally influenced 
by changes in the material culture areas. 
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tically unjustifiable since it tends to focus 
the learner’s attention upon issues that in 
the long perspective of later history may 
prove to have been relatively unimportant. 

On the other hand, if the suggested tech- 
nique of culture analysis is properly ap- 
plied, it is evident that this common criti- 
cism is not warranted, for the problems thus 
isolated are those which demonstrably 
emerge out of undeniable, basic, and long- 
time cultural trends, and are therefore of 
such nature that they will in all probabil- 
ity not be solved this year, during the next 
decade, by the next generation, or even in 
the lifetime of any student now in school. 

Second, students really begin to under- 
stand why the problems are significant. 
Young people, like their teachers, habitu- 
ally generalize abstractly without really 
comprehending the meaning of what they 
verbalize so easily. They read about the in- 
dustrial revolution and international trade 
and propaganda devices and slum housing 
because these are topics in the book, course 
of study, or syllabus outline, and then they 
recite glibly about these artificially isolated 
topics without even beginning to under- 
stand their significance in relation to each 
other or to the evolution and future pros- 
pects of American life. Yet, if they are 
taught to examine these and all other social 
developments in the light of historic social 
trends and their probable projections, they 
will then be in a position to see somewhat 
clearly how apparently unrelated develop- 
ments do actually form discernible cultural 
patterns that run throughout the warp and 
woof of modern society. 

Third, social problems are shown to be 
organic outgrowths of cultural evolution. 
Many parents, administrators, and teachers 
object to courses in social problems because 
such courses seem to emphasize unduly the 
pathological aspects of society rather than 
the “normal” processes of everyday group 
living. However, the suggested procedure, 
by demonstrating how the most significant 
social problems root primarily in disparate 
rates of change between two “normal” as- 


pects of society, avoids the “rotten-spot” 
emphasis of so-called pathological sociology, 
while at the same time it shuns the Polly- 
anna sweetness and light so characteristic 
of the exclusively “normal” approach to the 
study of modern times. 

Fourth, the virtues of history, current 
events, and social problems courses are com- 
bined. Teachers of history correctly assert 
that without historical perspective no con- 
temporary issue can be understood. Teach- 
ers favoring current events are likewise right 
in pointing out that the study of history is 
in its very nature a study of the past and 
can not focus attention squarely upon the 
present in which the learner is now most 
vitally interested. Teachers supporting the 
problem principle of curriculum organiza- 
tion are equally right when they assert that 
a day-to-day study of current happenings 
provides for the pupil neither historical 
nor contemporary perspective upon society. 
Again it would appear that the suggested 
technique of culture analysis absorbs the 
strengths and avoids the weaknesses of all 
these single approaches; by interpreting 
pertinent current events in the light of 
certain essential background trends it pro- 
vides for the pupil a functional understand- 
ing of origins and developments and also 
focuses his attention constantly upon the 
larger and more enduring types of social 
problems. The student therefore tends to 
develop an increasing social awareness to- 
gether with a functional historical per- 
spective in the light of which he views and 
evaluates all current proposals for social 
change. 

Fifth, and finally, an intelligent civic de- 
mand for long-range solutions is stimulated. 
Social discontent without critical insight 
will be superficial in analyzing evils. But 
social discontent plus critical examination 
of currently advocated social panaceas 
in the light of dominant trends and devel- 
opments in society may be highly effective 
in stimulating a public demand for insti- 
tutional changes of a genuinely practical 
and progressive nature. 
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Have You Read? 


FRANCES S. BROWNLEE 








HERE are more people between the 
Te of twenty and sixty-five in our pres- 

ent population and fewer under fifteen 
than there have been at any time during the 
past forty years, and in the October issue 
of Harpers Roy Helton contends that no 
marked upward trend in the birth rate 
could alieviate this condition for at least 
twenty or thirty years. Surely this is a fact 
which concerns us as taxpayers, holders of 
jobs, and as school employees. 

In his challenging analysis of “Old 
People: A Rising National Problem” the 
writer points out that the proposals for 
state provision of cash income for all those 
over sixty-five, or even fifty-five, does not 
constitute a satisfactory solution to the 
problem. The pension plan does not ade- 
quately consider the “actual needs” of the 
aged. Granted they need support, but is a 
cash stipend the cure for the “unhappiness 
of old age” which Mr Helton believes is a 
growing threat to our institutions? After 
building up a substantial case for the neg- 
ative Mr Helton concludes that, ‘For the 
good of everybody the old should work. For 








This department calls attention to 
recent articles in popular or semi- 
popular magazines that should be of 
special interest to social studies 
teachers. The articles are not summa- 
rized; rather a range of ideas on cur- 
rent topics is presented together with 
references to fuller treatments. 
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the good of their minds and bodies they 
should work, not in competition with the 
young, in those fields of heavy production 
in which all employment is now declining, 
but in all those supplementary directions 
which are equally needful for a balanced 
civilization.” 

In the same issue of Harpers E. B. White’s 
vivid description of a Townsend meeting 
reminds us that a goodly number of elderly 
Americans are organizing in their own de- 
fense. And the title of this regular depart- 
ment is “One Man’s Meat.” 

Pertinent indeed to the question under 
discussion is Arthur Pound’s survey of “The 
Pension Pool” in the Atlantic for October. 
He estimates that at present taxes provide 
approximately $1,070,000,000 to 50,000 
pensioners, profits provide approximately 
$130,000,000 to 191,000 pensioners, and 
gifts and savings approximately $65,000,000 
to 76,500 pensioners, making a grand total 
of $1,313,400,000 to 3,024,780 pensioners, 
which averages $434 per person. In order 
to pay pensions of $40 to $60 per month to 
all qualified applicants of 65 or older, Mr 
Pound is “reasonably certain” that no more 
than a billion and a half dollars would have 
to be added to the present pension pool. 
In his opinion, however, it is not the size 
of the sum which constitutes the greatest 
obstacle but rather “how to squeeze it out 
of the national income with least hurt.” 

The human side of the problem is pre- 
sented in a personal account by “E.B.” who, 
after fifty-three years of active work was 
“gently dropped with two weeks pay.” In 
the October Atlantic he writes of his new 
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lease on life which government “Aid for 
the Aged” has made possible and he affirms 
again and again that “really great and 
worthwhile changes” have come into his 
life because of his renewed sense of security. 


GLANCES AT THE NEw DEAL 


HE feeling of antipathy which the con- 
7 servative rich bear toward the New Deal 
is common knowledge, but Elmer Davis in 
Harpers for October writes of ‘Roosevelt: 
The Rich Man’s Alibi.” It’s an odd enough 
title but Mr Davis maintains that the lead- 
ers of industry, commerce, and finance did 
not know how to handle the situation 
brought on by the crash of ’29 and it was 
the New Deal policy of moderate reforms 
which spared them from revolution. His- 
torically, the exposure of the intellectual 
bankruptcy of the ruling class has usually 
been the precursor of great social upheavals. 
The administrators of the New Deal, al- 
though depriving big business of much of 
its power, hoped to restore the prosperity of 
“the former ruling class” along with that of 
the country as a whole. But they were not 
altogether successful, and for the past six 
and a half years Mr Roosevelt has taken all 
the blame. 

According to Mr Davis’ analysis of the 
alternative programs for recovery proposed 
by such organs of American business as the 
Chamber of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers, businessmen 
ought to be the most zealous advocates of a 
third term for Roosevelt. For, so long as 
he is in the White House, “they are spared 
the painful effort of trying to think; spared, 
it may be, the still more painful confession 
that even if they tried to think no thoughts 
would come.” 


+ the same vein, Alvin Johnson finds that 
there is a decided lack of concrete polit- 
ical programs to serve “Instead of the New 
Deal.” In the Autumn issue of The Yale 
Review he cites certain fundamental 
changes in American economic life which 
the New Dealers have recognized, and 


critically examines New Deal policies which 
have been devised to cope with these 
changes. There is no denying that it is now 
possible to have chronic unemployment of 
willing and able workers, and chronic pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty. We see that there 
can be an overproduction of such staples 
as wheat, sugar, and cotton which does not 
adjust itself through the fluctuations of 
price, and we know now that the domestic 
market is far from self-regulating. 

Mr Johnson does not venture to say 
whether the policies denied by the New 
Deal to meet these changes are the best 
conceivable, but he does warn that “no po- 
litical party incapable of developing policies 
based upon these actualities can last long.” 

The noted liberal, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, contributes an interesting discussion 
of the sectional composition of the New 
Deal administration to the October number 
of Forum. In “Eastward the Star of Reform” 
he briefly reviews the highlights of the re- 
form movements which first came out of the 
West and then turns to an analysis of the 
new sectional representation in the leader- 
ship of the “revolution that came out of the 
East.” The President himself, “born on the 
banks of the Hudson in a mansion of seventy 
rooms and not in a log cabin or in a bare 
penurious home of a Middle Western 
farmer,” sought the advice of a group of 
experts who were almost wholly Eastern 
men—Raymond Moley, Rex ‘Tugwell, 
Adolf Berle, Jr, and Felix Frankfurter, to 
name a few. In the Senate the outstanding 
supporter of the New Deal is Robert F. 
Wagner of New York and in the House of 
Representatives the New Deal champions 
are the Easterners, Vito Marcantonio and 
Caroline O’Day. Can we deny, then, that 
times have changed? 


LONG with talk of a third term for 
Roosevelt there has been a good deal 

of speculation concerning the political fu- 
ture of the Mayor of New York City. John 
Chamberlain reviews the political history 
of ‘Mayor LaGuardia” in the Yale Review 
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for October, and makes a very interesting 
comparison between the Mayor and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. There are marked simi- 
larities in the backgrounds of these men. 
Both lived in the Far West as weil as in 
metropolitan centers, both had experience 
in the military field, a mutual “contempt 
for red tape, a love for the effective gesture 
and grimace, a talent for dramatic strenu- 
osity.” These combined factors helped to 
make the Rough Rider “‘an irresistible pub- 
lic figure.” How far then can LaGuardia, 
with his deeper understanding of the farm 
problem, go in national politics? Perhaps 
“the unconcealed interest he displays when 
people talk about a third term for President 
Roosevelt has its own meaning.” 


LABOR AT WAR 


T is not difficult to believe that the bitter 
| struggle between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress for Indus- 
trial Organization will result in incalculable 
damage to labor’s legal rights and privileges 
—to say nothing of its prestige. In a compre- 
hensive treatment of the background of 
“The Labor Wars” in the Autumn issue of 
The Yale Review Louis Stark points out 
that this disunity has already played a part 
in the enactment of restrictive labor laws 
in several states. But the antagonism and 
hatred among the leading personalities of 
the rival factions does not carry through to 
the respective rank and file members. The 
latter are for peace and unity and when faced 
with threats of adverse labor legislation, 
they frequently cooperate. “In some cities 
they form a united labor bloc against em- 
ployer exactions or in self-defense on other 
fronts. Yet, important as peace is, and much 
as they may desire to achieve it, the rank 
and file are impotent. They have no way 
of implementing their desires and com- 
pelling their leaders to get together. Their 
resolutions are treated with scant courtesy 
and their efforts for peace are discouraged.” 
For the present then, can we conclude that 
the outlook for a united labor movement is 
anything but negative? 


HAVE YOU READ? 
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OOKING toward a none too happy fu- 
ture, Leo Wolman discusses the prob- 
able position of “American Labor in An- 
other War” in the Fall number of Foreign 
Affairs. Presumably our participation in 
another’ European war would “entail the 
full utilization of our economic resources at 
the highest possible levels of efficiency.” In 
such a case, who would regulate wages, 
hours, and standards of output, and what 
authority would settle the innumerable dis- 
putes which arise in any industry working 
at capacity? On that score, Mr Wolman be- 
lieves it inconceivable for American work- 
ers willingly to surrender “their traditional 
rights and modes of work to any central 
authority in the making of whose policy 
they failed to retain a voice and the right of 
protest.” And authoritarianism, which 
would inevitably break down the morale 
and efficiency of American labor, is not tue 
answer. 


HUMANIZING POWER 

ERTRAND RUSSELL’S discussion to 
B the question, “Can Power Be Human- 
ized?”’ is most timely in view of the present 
threats to civil liberties both at home and 
abroad. Writing in the October Forum, he 
suggests that democracy was developed as a 
means of preventing the arbitrary use of 
power, “‘but its success, so far, has been 
strictly limited.” France and England may 
be democracies at home but they are cer- 
tainly not in regard to their imperial posses- 
sions, and the United States has yet to se- 
cure justice for Negroes. Nevertheless, 
power in these countries is obviously more 
humanized than it is in the totalitarian 
states. 

Enumerating the conditions under which 
the humanizing of power will be possible, 
the modern English philosopher specifies 
that both economic and political power 
must be democratic, “which requires that 
the main sources of economic power should 
be controlled by the democratic state.”” He 
recommends further that a federal govern- 
ment of the world should be the sole pos- 
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sessor of armed forces beyond those which 
are genuinely needed for police purposes, 
and finally, “there must not exist, within 
one governmental unit, such implacable 
hatreds as are apt to be associated with 
militant differences of nationality, intoler- 
ant religious disagreements, or violent class 
war.” Utopian? 


WAR IN EvuROPE 


RIME MINISTER CHAMBERLAIN 

may have been justified in declaring that 
responsibility for the outbreak of hostilities 
between Poland and Germany “‘lies squarely 
on the shoulders of one man—the German 
Chancellor’’—but are the allies guiltless? In 
the October issue of Events Professor 
Sidney B. Fay, who undertakes to explain 
“How the War Came,” writes that Britain, 
France, and our own United States “must 
bear a heavy share of the blame for the un- 
derlying factors out of which the war arose.” 
He holds that the humiliating and exces- 
sively severe terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles helped to create the trying economic 
and political conditions which frustrated 
the conciliatory efforts of such men as 
Stresemann and Bruening, and made Hit- 
ler’s rise to power possible. 

Following his brief discussion of the un- 
derlying causes of the war, Professor Fay 
reviews the tragic train of events which 
have thus far culminated in the fourth parti- 
tion of Poland—Hitler’s seizure of Austria, 
the first dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, 
outright annexation of Bohemia, the crisis 
of Danzig and the Polish Corridor, and 
finally the fruitless Anglo-German negotia- 
tions regarding the Reich’s demands on 
Poland. 


recent weeks of international tension 
has certainly been puzzling. Mussolini's 
belligerent speeches in the not too distant 
past seemed to indicate that Berlin could 
count on Italy to do her part for the in- 
vincible axis. But according to Anna Lane 
Linglebach in the same issue of Events, I] 


_o position taken by Italy during the 


Duce is very anxious to see that “Italy Keeps 
Out” for the present. As yet there has been 
no evacuation of Italian cities, “no con- 
siderable air-raid precautions and no mass 
troop movements.” 

In considering the possible reasons for 
Italian neutrality, our attention is called 
to a published message from Hitler to 
Mussolini on September 1 in which the 
Fuhrer thanked his Italian cohort for his 
diplomatic and political assistance and de- 
clared that there was no need for Italian 
military aid at the time. Hitler may well 
believe that more will be gained through 
Italy’s benevolent neutrality since “the geo- 
graphical position of the Italian peninsula 
is particularly vulnerable to naval attack. 
The closing of the Suez Canal would cut her 
off from Abyssinia, seizure of the Strait of 
Otranto could put an end to the claim that 
the Adriatic is an Italian lake, while Libya, 
the Dodecanese, and the new foothold in 
the Balearic Islands would be exposed to 
capture by a powerful hostile fleet. Italy's 
lack of raw materials essential to present day 
war equipment, as well as for civilian con- 
sumption, such as coal, iron, oil and food, 
could easily prove fatal in case of blockade.” 


ROM Rumania, Hungary, and the Bal- 

‘tic States comes Walter Duranty’s report 
of what the people of these countries are 
thinking and saying about the war. In the 
October Atlantic he asks whether it will 
be “Rumania or the Baltics Next?” At 
present there seems to be no war fever in 
Rumania. Most of the people are peasants 
and are busy now with the harvest—too busy 
to think about the war danger. Precautions 
are being taken of course, but all very 
quietly. ‘All over Europe the harvest period 
is a time of lowered tension, just as it was 
last year. Perhaps in two months from now 
you will find Rumania different,’ explained 
a native businessman. 

And two-thirds of the population of Hun- 
gary were too busy on the land to think of 
the horrors of war. Nosuch pre-war precau- 
tions as hoarding of food or money were 
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evident and there was a conspicuous absence 
of air-raid drills or any talk on the subject 
in Budapest and the other cities. ““The im- 
pression Hungary gave was one of be- 
wildered hope, a feeling that somehow a 
way would be found, but very little idea 
what it was or where to seek it.” 

In the Baltics, however, there is no lack 
of interest about the possible disaster ahead. 
But they are not eager for protection from 
either Germany or Russia—they want more 
than anything else to be left alone. There 
has been talk of fighting off any invader but 
the Letts and the Esthonians and the Lithu- 
anians are well aware of the hopelessness of 
their resistance. 


HERE’S more good material on the 
Pee war in the October Current 
History. The New York Post columnist, 
Ludwig Lore, reviews the political aspects 
of the conflict in an article entitled “Europe 
Completes a Cycle” and “The War Behind 
the War” by Dr Richard T. Ely is an analy- 
sis of the economic situation with which 
each of the belligerents is confronted. Dr 
Ely is president of the Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research. Leading personalities of 
“The High Command” in France, England, 
and Germany are discussed rather briefly 
by L. C. Gray. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR 


HAT will be the role of the United 

States in the second Great War? A 
Fortune poll of August 25 revealed that 61 
per cent of us favored an economic boycott 
of any dictator power that went to war, and 
on August 30 a Gallup poll showed 76 per 
cent believing that we would enter another 
world war. Denna Frank Fleming, who 
describes how “America Faces the Issue” 
in Events for October believes that “if we 
fight again it will be only on the broad issue 
that international gangsterism cannot be 
allowed to triumph.” If the war should be 
ended within a few months by a German re- 
volt, the chances of our entry into the war 
are negligible. However, if it is evident 
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that Nazism is about to be victorious in 
Europe, the situation would probably be 
quite different. 

But what of the present? Shall we repeal 
the arms embargo and send arms to the 
Allies lest we are compelled to send our 
armies later? ‘We are united in desiring 
to avoid an armed struggle with Germany, 
but we are not and cannot be impartial. We 
are already wholly at war with virtually 
everything that the German Nazis and the 
Japanese militarists are trying to do. We 
are also an inseparable part of Western 
civilization and we dare not see it destroyed 
at its center by the fanatic regimes that have 
striven since 1931 to restore the law of 
the jungle to uncontested sway over the 
earth. Nor can enormously powerful mili- 
tary empires be established on either of our 
ocean frontiers unless we fail to use our de- 
cisive economic power wisely.” 


F course the ordinary citizen will un- 

doubtedly stand a better chance of 
making intelligent decisions about the is- 
sues at stake if he has a clear understanding 
of the forces of propaganda working for 
both sides. In the current issue of Foreign 
Affairs John Crosby Brown maintains that 
all propaganda pro and con “American Iso- 
lation” ought “to be turned to useful ac- 
count.” It is our task, however, “to try to 
sift the wheat from the chaff... , to judge 
what is true and what is false, and to 
balance the two truths.” 

On the basis of the Propaganda Analysis 
Institute’s definition of propaganda as ‘‘the 
expression of opinion or action by indi- 
viduals or groups deliberately designed to 
influence opinions or actions of other in- 
dividuals or groups with reference to pre- 
determined ends,” we may consider Mr 
Brown a propagandist. He admittedly is a 
staunch supporter of the foreign policies 
of Secretary Hull and “would like to per- 
suade as many as possible” of his country- 
men to agree, but that should certainly not 
deter any of us from reading his careful 
analysis of the present day propaganda for 
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and against the policy of American isola- 
tion. 


THE FuTuURE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


HE famous empire upon which the sun 
poet never sets, occupies about 
twenty six per cent of the world’s land sur- 
face and is inhabited by approximately 22 
per cent of the world’s population. There 
are varying degrees of freedom within the 
British system, ranging from absolute 
colonial dependence to the almost complete 
autonomy of the dominion status. But all 


is not well. According to C. Hartly Grat- 


tan in the October Harpers, a deep struggle 
is going on in the dominions “‘between an 
exclusively national patriotism and the tra- 
ditional imperial patriotism which causes 
loyalty to center on London.” And the 
British colonial possessions are similarly 
racked with stresses and strains. Semi- 
colonial India, inhabited by over three hun- 
dred million people most of whom exist on 
a low subsistence level “with the shadow of 
starvation hovering nigh,” has expanded 


dangerously near “the explosion point.” 
It is the opposition to British rule which 
really unifies representatives of the multi- 
tudinous races, religions, and languages of 


India. What, then, of “The Future of the 
British Empire?” After a careful analysis 
of the prospects facing the Colonial Empire, 
India, the dominions and Great Britain her- 
self, Mr Grattan concludes that “the for- 
ward program must consist in large measure 
of a struggle to raise local living standards. 
How this will be done will differ in each in- 
stance. The problem in India is different 
from that in Australia; the problem in the 
Colonial Empire is radically different from 


that in Great Britain. But the objective is 
in every instance the same.”” Most likely 
this will result in the establishment of new 
relationships among the several parts of the 
British community. “The intra-commu- 
nity forces will tend to relax the ties that now 
so firmly bind, economic, political, cultural. 
There will be a progressive movement up- 
ward to power on the part of the dominions 
and India, looking toward equality with 
Great Britain.” ‘This does not necessarily 
imply the utter collapse of Britain, but sug- 
gests rather that she will cease to be the dic- 
tator and become instead “‘a source, bearing 
much the same relationship to the several 
members of the community as she does to 
the United States... .” 


SocIAL CHANGE IN MExIco 


ROM Waldo Frank’s vivid description in 

the current Foreign Affairs of “Cardenas 
of Mexico,” we learn how far this leader 
and his nation really stand from “the prev- 
alent collectivisms of Europe.” Commu- 
nism is as far removed from the Mexican sys- 
tem in which both “State-owned and private 
industries, and many parties, are made to 
move within a constellation,” as is Fascism. 
Mexico is a democracy politically, going so 
far as to forbid reelection of the President 
by constitutional law, and it is interesting 
to note that this “statute has an almost re- 
ligious sanction.”” In the economic sphere, 
the country tends toward a kind of liberal 
agrarian syndicalism ‘“‘spiritualized by 
values of the Mexican ethos with its Indian 
and Christian depths.” 

As for Cardenas himself, he is the mili- 
tant democrat who believes that his work is 
primarily to create a new Mexican tradition. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
NOVEMBER 24 AND 25, 1939 
HOTEL MUEHLEBACH, KANSAS CITY 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24 


9: 00 to 11: 45 A.M. General Session Terrace Grill, Lower Lobby 
Chairman: Howard R. Anderson, Cornell University, First Vice-President National Council for the Social Studies. 
“Are We Training for Civic Responsibility?” George Melcher, Superintendent of Schools, Kansas City. 

“The National Council and the Social Studies Teacher,” Ruth West, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 


President, National Council for the Social Studies. 
“The In-Service Growth of Social Studies Teachers,” the 1939 Yearbook. Contributors: 


















Burr W. Phillips, Editor Edith B. Oagley Laura F. Ullrick 
Charles H. Coleman Edward G. Olsen J. G. Umstattd 

A. L. Kerbow Anna B. Peck Edgar B. Wesley 
James A. Michener Lewis W. Williams 





“Presenting the Tenth Yearbook:” Burr W. Phillips, University of Wisconsin. 

“Evaluating the Yearbook:” Charles H. Cross, University of Arkansas and R. O. Hughes, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. 

Discussion from the floor. 










12: 00 to 2: 15 P.M. Luncheon-Discussion Sessions 

(Luncheon accommodations are limited to about 100 for each group. Reservations will be accepted in order 
of their receipt.) 

Section A. “The Consumer Approach to the Study of Economics” Junior Ball Room Mezzanine 
Chairman: J. Dan Hull, Senior High School, Springfield, Missouri. 
Speaker: John M. Cassels, Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens College. 
Discussion Leader: James E. Mendenhall, Institute for Consumer Education, Stephens College. 

Section B. “Power Politics and the Peace of Europe” Tea Room, Lobby Floor 
Chairman: Donald R. Alter, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston. 
Speaker: Andrew W. Cordier, Manchester College. 
Discussion Leader: Ruth E. Litchen, University of Kansas. 

Section C. “Civic Education in a Critical Era” Parlor A, Mezzanine 
Chairman: Howard C. Hill, University of Chicago. 
Speaker: William G. Carr, Educational Policies Commission. 
Discussion Leader: Howard E. Wilson, Harvard University. 

Section D. “Education Against Propaganda” Music Room, Mezzanine 
Chairman: John Haefner, University High School, University of Iowa. 
Speaker: Wayland W. Osborn, Central College. 
Discussion Leader: W. Francis English, Carrollton, Missouri. 
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2: 30 to 5: 00 P.M. General Session Ball Room, Mezzanine 
“Proposals for an Experimental Curriculum in the Social Studies” (a discussion of the Council’s recent publica- 
tion, The Future of the Social Studies) 
Chairman: James A. Michener, Harvard University, Editor of The Future of the Social Studies. 
O. M. Dickerson, Colorado State College of Education. 
Mary G. Kelty, Author, Chicago. 
Erling M. Hunt, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
S. P. McCutchen, Progressive Education Association. 
Walter E. Myer, Editor, Civic Education Service, Washington, D. C. 
Harold O. Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Francis T. Spaulding, Harvard University. 
Ernest Horn, University of Iowa, will summarize the discussion promptly at 4:45. 


5: 00 to 6: 00 P.M. Exhibit Hour Mezzanine 


6:15 to 7:45 Banquet Ball Room, Mezzanine 
Chairman: Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody College for Teachers, Second Vice-President, National Council for 
in the Social Studies?” 
Fifteen-Minute Trilogy: Edgar B. Wesley, Robena Pringle, Howard R. Anderson. 


8: 00 to 9: 00 P.M. General Session Edison Hall, 6th Floor, Power and Light Building 


Chairman: Ruth West, President, National Council for the Social Studies. 
“The Constitution, an Instrument of Freedom,” Judge Florence E. Allen, Federal District Court, Cleveland. 


9: 00 to 1: 30 A.M. Reception Little Theatre, Municipal Auditorium 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25 


9: 00 to 10: 00 A.M. General Session Ball Room, Mezzanine 
“What Shall the National Council for the Social Studies Do with Respect to a Proposed Experimental Program 
in the Social Studies?” 
Chairman: Henry Kronenberg, University of Arkansas. 
Discussion Leader: Edgar B. Wesley, University of Minnesota. 
Discussion from the floor. 


10: 15 to 11:45 A.M. Sectional Meetings. “The Utilization of Community Resources in Teaching Social 


Studies” 
Section A. The Elementary School Tea Room, Mezzanine 

Chairman: Marion Anderson, Ginn and Company, Boston. 

Speakers: F. L. Hambrick, Colorado State College of Education, “Opportunities for Enriching the Social 
Studies through the Utilization of Community Resources”; Mabel Snedaker, University Elementary School, 
University of lowa, “How Community Resources Have Been Used to Develop Understandings in an Elemen- 
tary School”; Katherine Clarke, St Louis County Schools, “Making Community Study Effective.” 

Discussion from the floor. 

Section B. The Junior High School Music Room, Mezzanine 

Chairman: Nelle E. Bowman, Tulsa. 

Speakers: D. C. Rucker, Springfield Public Schools, “Utilizing the Community as a Laboratory for Understand- 
ing Group Life”; Ona Raines, Horace Mann Junior High School, Tulsa, “How Junior High School Pupils 
May Become Acquainted with the Vocational Opportunities of a Community”; Douglas Ward, Colorado 
State College for Teachers, “Types of Practical Community Surveys for Junior High School Pupils.” 

Discussion from the floor. 

Section C. The Senior High School Trianon Room, Lobby Floor 

Chairman: Howard Cummings, Clayton High School, Clayton, Missouri. 


Leader: S. P. McCutchen, Progressive Education Association, “A Demonstration Lesson.” 
Discussion from the floor. 


12: 00 to 2: 00 P.M. Luncheon and Business Meeting Ball Room, Mezzanine 
Chairman: Ruth West, President, National Council for the Social Studies. 
Election of officers, reports of National Council Committees, and communications from affiliated organizations. 
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KANSAS CITY MEETING 

The excellent program on the preceding 
pages should attract many teachers to Kansas 
City. The program is still full, but the Friday 
evening schedule has been greatly reduced by 
the transfer of the presidential address to the 
morning, and definite time has been set aside 
for social hours. The Kansas City teachers have 
tried to provide opportunity for those present 
to become acquainted and to chat in pleasant 
surroundings. 

It is hoped that the confusion about the 
observance of Thanksgiving will not prevent 
teachers from securing special leave, if neces- 
sary, in order to attend. 


CIVIC EDUCATION PROJECT 

The Educational Policies Commission ap- 
pointed several years ago by the National 
Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators, has 
issued a number of volumes of unusual interest 
to social studies teachers. Among these are 
The Unique Function of Education in a 
Democracy (1937), prepared by Charles A. 
Beard, and The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy (1938), prepared by 
William G. Carr. In September, 1939, the 
Commission issued a Syllabus on the School in 
American Democracy, designed for use by 
study groups of teachers, and in October it 
issued a statement on American Education and 
the War in Europe, a challenging pronounce- 
ment affecting closely the work of social studies 
teachers. (See the Editor’s Page of this issue.) 
Copies of all these publications may be secured 
from the offices of the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington. 

During the present year, the Commission is 
devoting most of its attention to the field of 
civic education. The publications already re- 
ferred to emphasize the importance of civic 
training as an objective of American education. 
To implement these civic objectives, the Com- 
mission has undertaken an extensive survey 
and description of superior practices in the 
field of civic education in schools throughout 
the country. A staff for this Civic Education 
Project is now at work; its members are 
William G. Carr and G. L. Maxwell, re- 
spectively secretary and assistant secretary of 
the Educational Policies Commission; Harold 


Benjamin, dean of the School of Education at 
the University of Maryland; Oliver H. Bim- 
son, assistant superintendent of schools in 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Samuel Everett of North- 
western University; and Howard Wilson of 
the School of Education at Harvard Univer- 
sity. On leave of absence from their regular 
posts, the members of this staff are visiting a 
selected group of forty to sixty schools through- 
out the country in order to make a descriptive 
report of the best practices they can find. 

The staff defines civic education broadly. 
Its report is to describe: (a) what concepts 
of democracy seem to be guiding school peo- 
ple; (b) unusual curriculum developments in- 
tended to deepen pupils’ understanding of and 
loyalty to democratic principles; (c) methods 
of classroom teaching eunllesine to the de- 
velopment of habits of democratic living; 
(d) the extra-curriculum activities of schools; 
(e) pupil participation in the process of 
community life; (f) schools’ methods for 
evaluating civic achievement in pupils; and 
(g) democratic phases of school administra- 
tion. The report of the staff, intended as a 
case book of promising practices in this field, 
should be available before the end of the 
present school year. 

The members of the staff will welcome sug- 
gestions from social studies teachers, reports 
on projects which have been developed by 
teachers, and copies of promising curriculum 
bulletins, tests, and evaluative records. Address 
any member of the staff at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1939 


“Education for the American Way of Life” 
is the general theme of 1939 American Educa- 
tion Week to be observed November 6-11. As 
in previous years, the National Education 
Association has prepared materials to assist 
schools in planning for this observance. Color- 
ful posters, leaflets, stickers, and packets con- 
taining special folders for the different school 
levels, prepared by field committees in various 
sections of the United States, are available at 
50 cents for each packet. For complete infor- 
mation, write to the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington. 

The themes suggested for each of the seven 
days are: Sunday, November 5, The Place of 
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Religion in Our Democracy; Monday, Novem- 
ber 6, Education for Self-Realization; ‘Tuesday, 
November 7, Education for Human Relation- 
ships; Wednesday, November 8, Education for 
Economic Efficiency; Thursday, November 9g, 
Education for Civic Responsibility; Friday, 
November 10, Cultivating the Love of Learn- 
ing; Saturday, November 11, Education for 
Freedom. 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

The Educational Policies Commission has 
joined with the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and with the National Education 
Association in reprinting six articles based on 
the report on The Purpose of Education in 
American Democracy, published in 1938. The 
articles are ‘““What are Schools For?’’, by Wil- 
liam G. Carr; “Education for Self-Realization,” 
by George D. Stoddard; “Education for 
Human Relationships,” by Joseph K. Folsom; 
“Education for Economic Efficiency,” by 
Edwin A. Lee; “Education for Civic Respon- 
sibility,” by Clarence A. Dykstra; and “From 
Purposes to Results,” by William G. Carr. 


During the school year just begun the 
National Parent-Teacher will include a new 
series of articles based on the section of the 
1938 report concerned with “Education for 
Civic Responsibility.” Subscription is one 
dollar a year. Address the National Parent- 
Teacher, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


“DEMOCRACY IN ACTION” 

Early in October the United States Office of 
Education instituted a new series of educa- 
tional broadcasts, “Democracy in Action,” 
heard over the Columbia Broadcasting System 
coast-to-coast network at 2 P.M., E.S.T., every 
Sunday. The first five programs, which will 
conclude on November 5, concerned our 
foreign trade. Programs on health, social 
security, and labor welfare are to follow. The 
Office of Education will supply free listener 
aids. 


CREDIT FOR RADIO LISTENING 
“The New York State Board of Regents, 
through Mr. Warren W. Knox, head of the 
examining division, has granted pupils the 
right to substitute consistent listening to 
approved radio programs for part of the read- 
ing of books hitherto required in preparation 


for certain Regents examinations. Mr. Knox 
ruled that reports on twenty radio programs 
would be accepted in place of reviews of three 
authors. 

“Pupils in the Buffalo schools were reported 
to have chosen the following programs on 
which to report: Town Meeting of the Air, 
Cavalcade of America, Lowel Thomas, The 
World is Yours, Brave New World, Farm and 
Home Hour, and the University of Chicago 
Round Table Discussions” (Education by 
Radio, August-September, 1939). 


THE FRONTIER AND AGRICULTURE 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the federal Department of Agriculture have 
recently published five bibliographies on vari- 
ous aspects of American economic history, all 
compiled by Everett E. Edwards. They are 
“References on the Significance of the Frontier 
in American History,” “References on Amer- 
ican Colonial Agriculture,” ‘Selected Refer- 
ences on the History of Agriculture in the 
United States,” “References on Agriculture in 
the Life of the Nation,” and “A List of Amer- 
ican Economic Histories.” 


RURAL SCHOOL MATERIALS 

The Journal of the National Education 
Association reprints in its October number 
“Teaching Materials for Rural Schools,” by 
H. A. Dawson. This list is the Association’s 
Personal Growth Leaflet number 73. It notes 
a good many government and other publica- 
tions on guidance, health, safety, and aspects 
of social studies that should be of interest to 
most social studies teachers. These and other 
leaflets in the same series are one cent each, 
but no order for less than 25 cents is accepted. 
Address the National Education Association, 
Washington. 


GOVERNMENT MAPS 

Price list No. 53 on Maps published by the 
United States government has been revised 
and is free on request from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. The official 
map of the United States is also available from 
the Superintendent of Documents at $2. The 
map is 5 by 7 feet mounted on cloth. 


UNITS IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 
The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is sponsoring a series 
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of Unit Studies in American Problems, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company. Two of these 
are already available. One is “Why Taxes? 
What They Buy for Us,” by Edward A. Krug 
of the Santa Barbara, California, City Schools 
and C. C. Carrothers of the New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair. The other, 
“Civil Service: Our Government as an Em- 
ployer,” is by Mr Carrothers. 

Both are between 75 and 100 pages in length. 
Both cost 60 cents. Both are well illustrated, 
readable, and well adapted to secondary school 
needs. 


COMMUNITY STUDY TITLES 

How To Make a Community Youth Survey. 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
1939, 45 P&Ges. 25¢- 

Outline for a Community Survey. Cur- 
riculum Laboratory, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 10c. 

Joanna C. Colcord. Your Community: Its 
Provision for Health, Education, Safety, and 
Welfare. Russell Sage Foundation, New 


York, 1939, 249 pages. 85c. 
SOCIAL STUDIES THESES 


Burke, Helen F. Appreciation units in the 
teaching of geography in senior high school. 
Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 154p. 
(ms). 

Grande, Harold S. An experimental evalua- 
tion of the counter-chronological method of 
teaching history. Master’s, 1938. Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 4p. (ms). 

Harper, Helen V. Readjustment of the exist- 
ing courses of study in geography and history 
in the fifth and sixth grades of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia. Mas- 
ter’s, 1938. George Washington University. 


71p. (ms). 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND THE WAR 


Interest in the European War is reflected in 
many publications of interest to teachers, as 
“Have You Read?” in this issue indicates. 

The Research Bulletin of the NEA for 
September lists and describes “Organizations 
Interested in International Relations” (1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington. Single 
copies, 25 cents). 

A parallel publication on “Peace Educa- 
tion,” issued last May by the Carnegie Endow- 
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ment for International Peace Library, is 
concerned with general works, bibliographies 
and source material, special subjects and spe- 
cial days, goodwill books and plays, and 
periodicals useful to teachers. (Address 700 
Jackson Place, Washington). 

Vital Speeches for September 15 and 
October 1 publishes speeches by Hitler, Cham- 
berlain, Daladier, King George VI, Gerald P. 
Nye, Herbert Hoover, President Roosevelt, 
and W. E. Borah. (Address 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York. Subscription, $3.00 a year). 

The Foreign Policy Report for October 1, 
by William T. Stone, deals with the question 
“Will Neutrality Keep U.S. Out of War?” 
(Address 8 West 4oth Street, New York. Sub- 
scription, $5.00 a year, or $3.00 to members). 

The fortnightly Far Eastern Survey con- 
tinues to summarize and analyze events in the 
Pacific area. (Address 129 East 52nd Street, 
New York. Subscription, $2.50 a year). 

The October issue of Current History con- 
tains a useful outline of the day by day 
“Chronology of the Second World War” along 
with several textual excerpts from the now 
famous “Notes and Documents” pertaining to 
the war crisis. Sections from the recent 
national addresses made by Chamberlain, 
Daladier, and Hitler, the peace appeals, and a 
good deal of the correspondence between 
Hitler and Daladier are included here. There 
is also a good map of Europe which clearly 
illustrates the present line up of belligerents, 
in the same issue. 

The Foreign Policy Association’s pamphlets 
are also, naturally enough, concerned with 
aspects of the crisis. Walter C. Langsam’s “In 
Quest of Empire: the Problem of Colonies,” 
appeared as Number 19 in the Headline Books 
series last June. In 93 pages Dr Langsam sur- 
veys the development of modern imperialism 
and gives special attention to the problem of 
the German colonies. The modest price of 
25 cents makes strong recommendation to 
teachers of modern history and current events 
especially easy. 

In the same series is Henry C. Wolfe’s ““Hu- 
man Dynamite: the Story of Europe’s Minori- 
ties,” a survey of their pre- and post-war status, 
with particular attention to the German 
minorities and Nazi policies. The price is 
again 25 cents. 

John C. deWilde’s “Building the Third 
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Reich,” in the FPA’s World Affairs Pamphlets, 
appeared last June. Economic and political 
conditions, Nazi ideology and policies, educa- 
tion, the church, and the status of various 
economic groups are all surveyed in the 56 
pages, again priced at 25 cents. 

The address of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion is 8 West 4oth Street, New York. 


A “SCHOOLS” ISSUE 

The Survey Graphic for October is devoted 
to “Schools” with an emphasis on the challenge 
of democracy to education. There are nineteen 
articles dealing with such pertinent problems 
as ““The Goals of American Education”; “Our 
Jobless Youth”; “ ‘Subjects’ or Children?’’; 
“How Can We Be Taught to Think?”; “Ad- 
ministration and Freedom”; and finally 
“Schools for Today and Tomorrow’’—all are 
stimulating and important. This education 
issue is the second in the “Calling America” 
series begun by the Survey Graphic last Febru- 
ary; it is definitely a “must” for social studies 
teachers. 


THE VATICAN CITY 
The September number of Fortune is re- 
splendent with natural color photographs of 
Vatican City and its ruler. The accompanying 
text deals with the temporal aspects of life in 
the smallest state in the world. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
During the past year the National Council 
for the Social Studies has created a Public Re- 
lations Committee which is organized on a 
national basis with a national chairman, re- 
gional chairmen, and chairmen in most states. 
This committee was established for the purpose 
of bringing the Council into closer contact with 
individual teachers and local organizations of 
social studies teachers throughout the country. 
It is the hope of the committee members 
that the services of the Council can be extended 
through affiliation with local groups, through 
increased membership and through providing 
outstanding Council representatives as speakers 
at local meetings. The members of the com- 
mittee are listed below: 
National Chairman, Roy A. Price (Syracuse 
University) 
The New England District: Howard E. Wilson, 
District Chairman (Harvard University) 


Massachusetts: Thomas J. Curtin, 21 Summit 
Avenue, Everett 

New Hampshire: A. Monroe Stowe, University 
of New Hampshire, Durham 

Rhode Island: Catherine M. Connor, Rhode 
Island College of Education, Providence 

Vermont: Alice Fernow, Lyndon State Normal 
School, Lyndon Center 

The Middle States District: R. O. Hughes, Dis- 
trict Chairman (Pittsburgh Public Schools) 

Maryland: Kathryn Schnorrenberg, 1210 St 
Paul Street, Baltimore 

New Jersey: Robert I. Adriance, East Orange 
High School, East Orange 

New York: Howard R. Anderson, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca 

Pennsylvania: R. O. Hughes, Board of Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh 

Washington, D. C.: George J. Jones, Central 
High School, Washington 

The Old Northwest District: C. C. Barnes, Dis- 
trict Chairman (Detroit Public Schools, 
Detroit) 

Illinois: C. C. Loew, Litchfield 

Michigan: C. C. Barnes, Detroit Public Schools 

Ohio: Allen Y. King, 1143 Williams Road, 
Cleveland Heights 

Wisconsin: E. H. Evans, Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater 

The Southern States District: Fremont P. Wirth, 
District Chairman (George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville) 

Alabama: F. M. Cook, State Teachers College, 
Florence 

Florida: Florence R. Tryon, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, Tallahassee 

Georgia: Chester M. Destler, South Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro 

Kentucky: E. F. Hartford, DuPont Manual 
Training High School, Louisville 

Louisiana: Mrs May L. Denham, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 

Mississippi: R. A. McLemore, State Teachers 
College, Hattiesburg 

North Carolina: A. K. King, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

South Carolina: James W. Patten, Spartanburg 

Tennessee: Fremont P. Wirth, Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashviile 

Virginia: R. E. Swindler, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 

West Virginia: Lucy M. Coplin, University 
High School, Morgantown 

The North Central States District: Edgar B. 
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Wesley, District Chairman (University of 
Minnesota) 

Iowa: John Haefner, University of Iowa High 
School, State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Kansas: Robena Pringle, go1 Lincoln Street, 
Topeka 

Minnesota: Edgar B. Wesley, University of 
Minnesota 

Missouri: Julian C. Aldrich, Webster Groves 
High School, Webster Groves 

South Dakota: Marc M. Cleworth, Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen 

The Southwestern States District: Henry Kron- 
enberg, District Chairman (University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville) 

Arkansas: Henry Kronenberg, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville 

Oklahoma: Nelle E. Bowman, Central High 
School, Tulsa 

Texas: Myrtle Roberts, 6139 LaVista Drive, 
Dallas 

The Western States District: James Quillen, 
District Chairman (Stanford University) 

California: James Quillen, Stanford University, 
Palo Alto 

Oregon: Joseph A. Holaday, University of 
Oregon, Eugene 

Washington: Charles P. Schleicher, Eastern 
College of Education, Cheyney 


NOMINATIONS 


Members of the National Council are re- 
minded again that suggestions to the nominat- 
ing committee for 1940 officers are in order. 
They may be sent to E. B. Wesley, chairman, 
University of Minnesota, or to Howard 
Cummings, Clayton, Missouri. 


CORRECTIONS 


Two items in this department in the October 
issue included errors which we hasten to cor- 
rect. 

The chapter by A. K. King on “The Social 
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Studies Teacher's Philosophy of Teaching” will 
not appear in the forthcoming Tenth Year- 
book of the National Council. 

The local committee for the Kansas City 
meeting includes, in addition to those listed, 
R. F. Wood of the Central Missouri State 
Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, and Wilma 
Hazel Wheeland of the Westport Senior High 
School. 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
TEACHING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Anderson, Howard R. “A Necessary Precaution in Diag- 
nostic Testing,” School Review, XLVII:515-26, Sep- 
tember, 1939. Comparison of the effectiveness of recall 
and recognition tests in eighth-grade United States 
history, concluding with some warnings in regard to 
recognition questions. 

Brown, Frances. “The English Class Tackles World 
Problems,” Clearing House, XIV:19-24, September, 
1939. A senior class in Dayton, Ohio. 

Cook, Lloyd A. “Uses of Community in Teacher Edu- 
cation,” Curriculum Journal, X:261-64, October, 1939. 

Dubofsky, Fannie. “A United States Historical Fiction 
List,” High Points, XXI, no. 7:59-63, September, 1939. 
Titles classified by periods and topics. 

Kitching, Eugene. “Conservation: A Seventh-Grade Unit 
on Florida’s Forests,” Clearing House, XIV:31-33, 
September, 1939. At the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School, University of Florida. 

Leonard, J. Paul, “Some Reflections on the Secondary 
Core Curriculum,” Curriculum Journal, X:251-53, 
October, 1939. Meaning, purposes, selection of con- 
tent, and administrative problems. 

Leonard, J. Paul. se the Secondary Curriculum 
Around the Problems of Youth,” Secondary Educa- 
tion, VIII:196-201, September, 1939. A plea for break- 
ing with academic traditions, meeting youth needs, 
and providing guidance. 

Sparhawk, Elizabeth. “The Core Curriculum,” Sec- 
ondary Education, VIII:202-06, September, 1939. In 
the East High School, Denver. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or per- 
sonal items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for January should be sent in by 
December 1. 
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The Prospects of American Democracy. By 
George S. Counts. New York: John Day, 1938. 


Pp. xi, 370. $3.00 


Implicit throughout this important and il- 
luminating book is the assumption that Ameri- 
can democracy is facing a turning-point in its 
history. Amid the conflicting ideologies made 
palatable with all the techniques and shib- 
boleths utilized by modern showmanship, 
peoples and nations are on the march behind 
competing banners, for which many of them 
will probably fight and die. In this strife over 
conflicting ideologies, power politics, and eco- 
nomic wars as well as political wars, can Ameri- 
can democracy survive? 

In his attempts to provide an answer, the 
author, in thirteen closely-packed chapters, 
presents a challenging conception of democracy, 
draws heavily upon past and present American 
and European experience, sets forth a balance 
sheet of liabilities and assets for the survival of 
American democracy, and outlines programs 
for democracy and for public education. 

Dr Counts presents the case for democracy as 
a way of life and as an article of faith, which 
must be guarded, maintained, and preserved 
amid conflicting ideologies and economic trans- 
formations if we are to retain our liberties. For 
him democracy is not a series of vascillating 
compromises nor an easy middle way well 
marked with polite slogans and phrases. He 
would not have Uncle Sam discard his colorful 
raiment and become a Caspar Milquetoast in a 
world beset by dictators, nor would he cast 
Uncle in the role of an advance agent for big 
business uttering unctuous phrases like “free 
enterprise” and “preservation of our liberties” 
while setting up company unions and employ- 
ing finks to break strikes when labor attempts to 
organize. On the contrary, the author as a dis- 
cerning physician examines Uncle, makes an 


expert diagnosis of his condition, and among 
other things sets forth a nine-point regimen or 
program to be followed to sustain democratic 
health and virility. 

The author, surveying the European scene, 
throws out of the window totalitarianisms both 
of the Right and of the Left; he favors instru- 
mentalism and freedom of choice for indi- 
viduals, thus discarding dialectical materialism 
and similar doctrines. At the same time, as a 
realist he recognizes that the economic collec- 
tivism which modern technology has brought 
in its train conflicts with much of the tradi- 
tional individualism of an agrarian society. 
Whether political democracy can survive under 
democratic collectivism is a basic consideration 
which the author does not discuss in detail; 
but Sweden has pointed the way. 

In the author’s balance sheet for American 
democracy, well buttressed with facts, the lia- 
bilities include: the concentration of economic 
power under large-scale, corporate organiza- 
tion; the increasing complexities and instabili- 
ties of industrial society; the heterogeneity of 
the population with attendant prejudices and 
jealousies played upon by special-interest 
groups to gain their own ends; the tradition 
and legacy of economic individualism; the sym- 
bols and loyalties of a great heritage viewed as 
symbols used to gain the allegiance of the 
masses by privileged groups; the spread of spec- 
tacles and circuses as opiates “which have 
rendered a large body of voters socially illiter- 
ate, politically indifferent, and unfit to rule”; 
the rise and devastating effects of chronic un- 
employment and relief; the tradition of violence 
and intolerance; the system of checks and bal- 
ances, by which the voters won the last two 
national elections but actually lost the second 
one when their mandate was defeated by the 
aristocracy with the aid of newspapers, public 
relations counselors, columnists and commen- 
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tators, and lobbyists in their impact upon the 
Congress; the failure of organized civic edu- 
cation to achieve democratic goals. 

Under assets looking toward the preservation 
of American democracy, the author, using 
cogent materials, discusses: the successful 
liquidation of feudal institutions and mental- 
ity, with the absence of a state church and a 
military caste; the survival of the democratic 
heritage with its conception of the state and 
its capacity for criticism; the willingness to ex- 
periment combined with a philosophy of in- 
strumentalism; the tradition of good neigh- 
borship, with the predilection to be joiners and 
to be generous; the impact of the contemporary 
European scene; the weaknesses of the Ameri- 
can aristocracy; the abundant natural and tech- 
nical resources of the nation; the high political 
sense of the people, and the ever-increasing ex- 
act knowledge of man and society. 

The nine-point program for democratic ac- 
tion, replete with rich detail, is not summarized 
here, because a skeleton outline would not do it 
justice. Since this is a “must” book especially 
for social-studies teachers, they will wish to read 
it in the context, as well as the eight-point 
program for civic education. 

This is a challenging and timely book, mak- 
ing its appeal to reason with the careful but- 
tressing of facts and the use of pithy quotations, 
frequently from obscure sources, rather than by 
a frontal attack through the facile use of slogans 
and name-calling. The author, whose pages give 
unlimited evidence of a basic and genuine be- 
lief in democracy, may be over-optimistic at 
some points on the ability of democracy in ac- 
tion to cope with pools of economic power and 
to drain them for the benefits of all the people. 
Peonage in California, violations of civil lib- 
erties in Jersey City and Harlan County, the 
Chicago massacre, and the mounting evidence 
piled up by the La Follette Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee all reveal elements of incipient fascism. 
Whether the Dies Committee by another spec- 
tacle and circus can set the people off on an- 
other witch hunt, thereby distracting attention 
from the dangers of fascism in our economic 
emergency, only time can tell. But these are 
straws in the wind which seem to fill in details 
of the basic analysis provided by the author. 

It is the impression of the reviewer that the 
treatment of what the schools should do toward 
the perpetuation of democracy as a way of life 
and as an article of faith is excellent, but over- 
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optimistic in terms of the realities of school- 
keeping in many communities. Before the 
schools can really offer instruction looking 
toward democratic goals, they must become 
truly democratic institutions—in organization 
and administration as well as in instructional 
materials and procedures and in teacher-pupil 
relations. Freedom of speech is paramount in 
the classroom only when free and fearless teach- 
ers have status as citizens in the community 
and when the school and educational system 
are operating under truly democratic prin- 
ciples. The impression is gained all too fre- 
quently that too many schools are in reality 
little fascist states in which freedom of speech 
and of instruction are honored in the breach. 
W. G. KIMMEL 
Philadelphia 


The Constitutional History of the United States, 
1776-1826. By Homer Carey Hockett. New 
York: Macmillan, 1939. Pp. xiii, 416. $3.00. 


This penetrating analysis of American con- 
stitutional origins should be of unusual value 
to teachers of civics as well as of American his- 
tory. Starting with the rise of English liberal- 
ism and the triumph of the middle class, Pro- 
fessor Hockett treats at length the evolution in 
England and in colonial America of the ideas 
which later were to be of constitutional sig- 
nificance in the American republic. As the 
author reminds us, the members of the consti- 
tutional convention of 1787 “took much for 
granted and performed their task within the 
confines of habits of thought which had taken 
form in the course of generations” (p. 3). The 
skill with which the origin of the ideas of the 
framers is traced constitutes the outstanding 
contribution of this volume. 

Following the analysis of the evolution of 
constitutional ideas during the colonial period ° 
the author describes the transition from col- 
onies to states, and the problems confronting 
the infant republic, before and during the Con- 
federation period. The account of the move- 
ment for the constitutional convention is the 
clearest and most enlightening this reviewer 
has seen. 

The work of the convention, and the prob- 
lems incident to organizing the new govern- 
ment are traced with care and lucidity. The 
chapter on the nature of the Constitution and 
the union is of unusual importance. The ex- 
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position of the doctrine of “sentinelship” of 
the early 1790's, describing the relation of the 
states to federal encroachments (pp. 266-69), 
is of special interest as a subject either ignored 
or slighted in most treatments of constitutional 
evolution. 

From chapter fourteen to the end Professor 
Hockett traces our constitutional development 
to the opening of the Jackson era skillfully and 
succinctly. In less than one hundred pages the 
significant constitutional problems of the 
period are thoroughly explored. 

The author has maintained a high standard 
of objectivity. This can be best noted by an 
examination of the treatment of the positions 
of Jefferson and Hamilton on the nature of 
the government (pp. 261-67). The use of the 
results of recent scholarship in the field makes 
this volume more useful and authoritative than 
many earlier but more voluminous treatments. 

Only one error of fact was noted. On page 
217, while discussing the amending process, the 
author refers to the process of ratification of 
amendments by three-fourths of the state legis- 
latures as “the only one which has ever been 
actually employed.” The twenty-first amend- 
ment, adopted in 1933, was ratified by conven- 
tions in the states. 

The title of the book does not do its contents 
justice. Actually it is more than a constitu- 
tional history from 1776 to 1826. Part one, 103 
pages, is devoted to English and colonial 
origins. Thus over a fourth of the volume is 
ignored by the title. The style is clear and con- 
cise. The reader puts the book down with 
wonder that so thorough a treatment of the 
subject could be possible in such small compass. 

Teachers of the social studies should wel- 
come this book as an aid to their understanding 
of an important and complex subject. It is 
probable that few high school students will be 
able to read it with adequate understanding. 
It is distinctly a book for mature and thought- 
ful readers. 


CHARLES H. COLEMAN 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston 


Our Life Today. By Francis L. Bacon and Ed- 
ward A. Krug. Boston: Little Brown, 19309. 
Pp. xxii, 657. $1.76. 


The belief held by the authors of this text 
that the current trend points to the necessary 


orientation of the student to the basic problems 
of life today, at all levels of their educational 
growth, is one which is sympathetically shared 
by others, but has not heretofore been so em- 
phatically stated. 

As a text the book serves its purpose quite 
well in that it does give the student detailed 
explanations of the vital aspects of life today. 
Such topics are discussed as the school and our 
educational beliefs and ideals; the home and 
what it means as a social institution; the im- 
portance of our industrial world; our govern- 
ment, its fallacies, good points, fundamental 
ideas, and how it is administered locally, in- 
cluding the immediate community; and the 
state and national administration. 

The organization, carrying out the unit type 
of lesson, gives additional evidence of the 
authors’ consistency in following the newer 
trends in education. The series of units place 
emphasis on personal, social, occupational, 
civic, economic, and world relationships. It has 
been recognized that the unit plan of work 
offers many distinct advantages. Much flexi- 
bility has been allowed through the presenta- 
tion of a great amount of material. This affords 
the teacher an opportunity to select that ma- 
terial which he thinks is most suitable to the 
given school situation, thus fitting the ma- 
terial specifically to the student and his ability. 
Integration of the major concerns which society 
faces with the individual life of the student 
has also been emphasized throughout the book. 

Another significant contribution is the de- 
velopment through topics of the general prob- 
lem “Our Life in a Society of Nations.” The 
authors present an adequate discussion of in- 
ternational affairs and suggest problems which 
deal with present difficulties. 

Throughout the book individual differences 
have been considered. Material has been in- 
cluded which should challenge the able student 
and be of much interest to the student with 
less capacity. 

Subjects are presented in a short, simple, 
concise manner. [Illustrations and examples 
depicting the most common experiences are 
well chosen for that reason. The diagrams, 
charts, graphs, and caricatures are well dis- 
tributed throughout the book. Difficult terms 
are explained quite simply at the close of each 
chapter. This device saves the reader much time 
while supplying the necessary information. 
Worthwhile suggestions for problems, topics, 
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and reports are given. An adequate bibliog- 
raphy is included. 
CLEMENT T. MALAN 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute 
Our Use of the Land. By Ayres Brinser and 
Ward Shepard. Pp. xvi, 303. 


Our Schools. By Howard Cummings and 
Everett B. Sackett. Pp. xiv, 216. Both New 
York: Harper, 1939. $1.40. 


These are the first two volumes of a series 
of unit books called The American Way, and 
like the titles which will follow are intended 
to orient and introduce the younger high school 
student to the general field of social studies, at 
the same time preparing him for the considera- 
tion of logically organized subject matter at 
higher levels of the secondary school. The pub- 
lishers present these books as readable, up-to- 
date materials, scientifically accurate, and as 
furnishing broad pictures of our social life 
through their concern with its common affairs. 
The two volumes of this series are organized 
around institutions or trends characteristic of 
life in a democracy, and so give the student an 


opportunity to start with concrete and familiar 
things in facing his task of adjusting our in- 
stitutions to a changing society and economy. 
That there is need of this adjustment is implied 
in the title of the series-The American Way. 
This is the hard way—the way of trial and 
error—and though we would not change this 
way we must be increasingly responsible for 
the decisions which we make and the initiative 
we exercise. 

Our Use of the Land illustrates the nature 
and philosophy of the series. It combines the 
matters of governmental functions and land. 
use, thereby presenting government “in its dy- 
namic relation to the people and the land.” 
To continue with the authors in their state- 
ment of purpose, we read: “If a citizen is going 
to make wise decisions about our growing pro- 
gram of land-use management, he must under- 
stand the background of American land use. 
He must know the condition of the land, and 
the full implications in our present land-use 
methods.” To provide this information they 
discuss in some detail the seven phases of land 
use and explain why the land-use problem 
arose, the extent of the problem, the kinds of 








Two Outstanding Texts 


ECONOMICS 


SMITH 


Interest and clearness are two fundamental 
qualities of this book. It makes economics 
interesting by finding the factors common 
to it and to everyday living; by employing 
apt illustrations from the pupil’s daily ex- 
perience. Up-to-the-minute 1939 Edition, 
$1.68. 


UNIFIED AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


YOUNG AND WRIGHT 


The laws just passed by Congress and the 
activities most recently set in motion by our 
national government are all fully explored 
in this revised edition, which teaches in 
every chapter the opportunities and respon- 
sibilities of alert, intelligent citizenship. $1.48. 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 


New York 
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controls used to solve these problems, and the 
meaning of these measures to the land and 
those who occupy it. 

In keeping with the attitude of scientific and 
practical conservationists, the authors present 
the problem of land resources not simply as one 
of saving the land but rather as one of intelli- 
gent use. While they fail to discuss specifically 
a few important aspects of the subject such as 
land classification, Messrs Brinser and Shepard 
have succeeded in bringing into their volume 
much authoritative and significant material 
from the field. Highly controversial issues, both 
technical and political, are wisely avoided, but 
throughout the volume the gospel of national 
planning is emphasized. The issue is stated 
clearly in the contention that man too often, 
though always in vain, attempts to violate the 
balance of nature. In thrusting excessive 
burdens upon our soil and other resources we 
throw ourselves and our economic system, 
rather than nature, out of balance. To guard 
against this folly is the concern of the nation as 
a whole and of every intelligent individual 
composing it. 

The style of the writing might not be con- 
stantly attractive to the readers for whom the 
book is intended, and the vocabulary, even 
aside from the technical terminology, is quite 
difficult for pupils in the early years of the sec- 
ondary school. Nor is the problem challenge 
always as much in evidence as one might wish, 
and efforts to attain truly functional ap- 
proaches to the several topics of conservation 
are not consistently successful. All in all, how- 
ever, The Use of Our Land is a decided con- 
tribution to teaching the social aspects of 
conservation and national planning, and, in 
addition, provides an avowed but subtle ap- 
peal for further interest in the new vocation of 
“soil healing.” 

The companion volume, Our Schools, pre- 
sents the values of public education for the 
state and the individual, so that the latter may 
appreciate these values when the school, as is 
so often the case, falls victim to attacks of 
propaganda and the pressures of economic un- 
balance. Like The Use of Our Land this book is 
an exposition of democratic government at 
work, and its authors show clearly that educa- 
tion and government are closely related as in- 
struments of human freedom. 

While the motivation for this study is not 
particularly well laid in the beginning of the 


volume, the student is not long in coming upon 
a “survey for future inventors.”” From then on 
this challenge to contribute to the improvement 
of the schools as agencies of social and economic 
progress is constantly before the reader. Twelve 
demands on educational inventors are de- 
scribed, and students are provided an oppor- 
tunity, through the suggestion of constructive 
school and community activities, to do some- 
thing in this direction even while in school. 

As in the case of its companion volume, Our 
Schools is useful not only in connection with 
a single unit but also with any other topics 
where cultural history and social development 
are involved. The book presents rather inci- 
dentally but none the less forcefully a number 
of ethical concepts and socializing ideas. In 
their effort to justify education “toward demo- 
cratic friendliness,” for example, the authors 
do much to create that spirit of friendliness in 
the reader himself. Nor do they miss an op- 
portunity, when attempting to fit the citizen 
into the school as well as the school into 
society, to write an introductory but excellent 
chapter on educational guidance. 

The style of Our Schools is adaptable to 
junior high school use. Professional phrase- 
ology is made quite intelligible, and only in 
the chapter on school management does one 
find content of a peculiarly technical nature. 
Just as The Use of Our Land contains case 
studies of towns, and poetry and stories to illus- 
trate points and create atmosphere, so does Our 
Schools skillfully present biographical sketches 
and excerpts from famous literary works to 
make clear its concepts. Likewise there are 
many quotations from primary and secondary 
sources and a number of useful statistics and 
tables. The set of introductory photographs at 
the beginning of each volume are interesting 
even if not conveniently arranged for study, 
and the Pictorial Statistics, with which The 
Use of Our Land is especially replete, are used 
to good account. 

KENNETH B. THURSTON 

University School 

Indiana University 


Experiences in Citizenship. By Milo L. Whit- 
taker and Otis G. Jamison. St. Louis: 
Webster, 1939. Pp. xvi, 684. 


A textbook written by two teachers college 
faculty members shows the application of edu- 
cational theories and principles, yet it does not 
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lose sight of the fact that children must be 
taught something as well as how. The authors 
of this junior high school text stress four prin- 
ciples: (1) “It is not only what the book pre- 
sents but also what the pupil does that educates 
him”; (2) “Education is the control of the 
child’s experiences so that the habits arising 
therefrom shall be in accord with social de- 
mands”; (3) “Exercises are planned to arouse 
interest in the study of community life and to 
give extensive practice in problem solving”; 
and (4) “To study the community realistically 
it is not necessary to advocate extreme 
measures.” 

These principles are not only stated in the 
preface but are applied in twenty chapters or- 
ganized to develop understanding and desir- 
able attitudes in eight fields which bear on 
every citizen: Transportation and Communi- 
cation, Home and Community Life, Making 
a Living, Health and Safety, Binding the Com- 
munity Together, Government—A Community 
Problem, Taxation—A Community Problem, 
and The Practice of Citizenship. 

This book approaches most problems from a 
developmental standpoint first. For example, 
we have the history of transportation among 


primitive people, then in early America; and 
finally the development of modern transporta- 
tion and its problems. Similarly the problem 
of health and safety is approached through the 
topics of the cost of ill health and discovering 
the causes. of disease. 

Every unit is preceded by a short foreword 
raising questions and stating the problems to 
be discussed and faced in the following 
chapters. Within each chapter each section de- 
voted to an angle of a problem is followed by 
“Questions to Discuss and Problems to Solve” 
and “Things to Do and Discoveries to Make.” 
These will reveal to a teacher the possible com- 
munity resources for study as well as many 
vital angles open to committee or individual 
investigation. At the end of chapter more aids 
are found in “Interesting Books to Explore,” 
“What Do These Words Mean to You?”, 
“More Things to Do,’ and “Testing Your 
Understanding of What You Have Read.” 
There are about 250 illustrations and graphs 
in this book. 

As one reads the material in this text he is 
impressed with its merit, for it is rich in in- 
formation written to touch and to extend the 
child’s experiences through the operation of 





Sidelights and Source Studies of by 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Harriet H. SHOEN 
Erumc M. Hunt 


A combination work book and source 
book designed to supplement any text- 
book in American history in the upper 
elementary grades and junior high school 


The ‘‘human interest’ stories behind many of the great events that 
went into the making of the New World are presented here in a 
manner that makes history come to life. Telling moreabout interesting 
people and important events than a textbook is able to do, the book 
helps to explain how America and Americans came to be what they 
are, makes some of the learning easier, and adds to the fun of studying 
history. Included are many original accounts and records, pictures, 
cartoons, poems, songs, letters, important documents, maps, ard 


suggestions for class activities. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS, TEACHERS COLLEGE ... 
Columbia University, New York City 
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society about him. Governmental agencies, 
local to international, are brought into the 
picture as they effect the child in his own com- 
munity. The chapter on taxation is a fine illus- 
tration of the study of various agencies of 
government, their services, and their methods 
of securing revenue in the community. 

The chapter on “Public Opinion and 
Propaganda” is interesting in showing the 
scope of these agencies in bewildering and mis- 
leading or in directing and guiding the con- 
sumer and citizen. 

This well-balanced book, with its rich con- 
tent, simply stated, and its rich community and 
group activities should go far to functionalize 
civics through intelligent and sincere practices 
in citizenship that will aid in preparing an 
alert, a concerned, and an informed citizenry 
such as society needs. 

ELLA A. HAWKINSON 


State Teachers College 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


Tomorrow and You. By Dick Carlson, Sylvia 
Carlson, and I. Lucile Stewart. Santa Rosa, 
California: Stewart, 1939. Pp. xviii, 423. 


Brisk in style, simple and direct, as its title 
suggests, Tomorrow and You is a guidance 
text that will appeal to boys and girls of high 
school years. Combined with the informality of 
approach is a practical arrangement of topics 
and materials and a thoroughness of treatment 
that will recommend it to instructors and ad- 
visers who wish to help students work out their 
own answers to the questions that puzzle one 
on entering an adult world. 

The book is organized on the unit plan, with 
four or five chapters developing each topic. 
“Discovering Yourself,” ““Tomorrow and Your 
Job,” “Mental and Physical Health for You,” 
“You, Your Abilities and Developabilities,” are 
headings which indicate material covered. Well 
planned questions and projects at the end of 
chapters increase the usefulness of the book for 
classroom work. 

The theme which the book develops is that 
every young person has gifts, weaknesses, and 
capacities which can be recognized and used in 
a positive, constructive plan to increase happi- 
ness. Practical guides for self analysis, lists of 
personality traits, a manners discovery chart, 
and sound suggestions for forming new habits, 
learning how to think for yourself, choosing, 
preparing for, applying for a job, checking 


health habits, getting along with others, bring 
the discussion down to a level of reality. Al- 
though full note is made of the need for voca- 
tional preparation with at least “one adaptive 
skill,” there is welcome recognition that com- 
plete adult life must include cultural resources 
and broadened horizons as well. 

A conversational tone and apt anecdotes en- 
liven many pages, and quotations at chapter 
heads from authorities as varied as Goethe, 
Booker T. Washington, and Marie Dressler 
point up each unit. As seems inevitable under 
joint authorship, some units are superior in 
style and organization. There is, however, clear 
analysis and sound statement throughout. The 
book should be valuable for classroom use and 
make a welcome addition to a guidance library. 


MILDRED K. KAMMERER 
Curtis High School 
Staten Island, New York 


Scientific Consumer Purchasing: A Study Guide 
on Buying Problems. Washington: American 
Association of University Women, 1939. Pp. 
81. 6oc. 

This study guide was prepared for the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women by the 

Committee on Standardization of Consumers’ 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Goods of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in 1932, and revised in 1939 by Alice L. 
Edwards. It is designed to be used by consumer 
study groups interested in the study of the 
producing and “retailing practices which affect 
the consumer,” to “show the interdependence 
of consumer, retailer, and producer, and more 
particularly to aid individuals in seeing their 
own local problems in relation to larger social 
and economic issues.” 

The first part gives a brief view of “the situa- 
tion of the consumer,—the consumer’s problems 
in making selections from the number and 
variety of goods that are for sale; sources of in- 
formation open to the consumer; current efforts 
to influence prices; and some of the ways in 
which consumers may improve their situation.” 
The second part “provides outlines for the 
study of specific commodities,”—hosiery, sheets 
and blankets, bedding and upholstery, refrig- 
erators, and canned fruits and vegetables. 

This guide is designed for members of the 
American Association of University Women, 
Parents Teachers Association, and other similar 
women’s groups. Each topic is presented 
briefly, followed by special assignments, sugges- 
tions for group discussions, and a fairly com- 
plete bibliography of books and bulletins. 
Although many of the special assignments 
would be suitable for high school or college 
classes, as also would the references, this guide 
is better suited for adult groups who wish to 
make brief excursions into the study of con- 
sumer problems. Even in high schools and 
junior colleges it should be in reference li- 
braries on consumer problems and will be use- 
ful for the teacher to own. Teachers will find 
a number of helpful suggestions for consumers’ 
problems courses or for a brief introduction 
to consumers’ problems in a social studies 
group. 

This study guide represents a careful piece 
of research, and is authentic. The approach is 
unbiased but critical. The American Associa- 
tion of University Women has been at the fore- 
front in the study of consumer problems and 
the sponsorship of consumer legislation among 
women’s organizations for a number of years. 
In fact this group started its work long before 
there was any consciousness in the United 
States of a consumer movement. Consumers owe 
them a debt for the intelligent courageous 
manner in which they have worked for pro- 
gressive consumer legislation, both in national 
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and state legislative halls, and for their attempt 
to educate their own members and to encour- 
age other groups to accept leadership in this 
field. They have cooperated closely with the 
American Home Economics Association. 
Lopa Mae Davis 


San Mateo Junior College 
San Mateo, California 


When You Buy. By Mabel B. Trilling, E. 
Kingman Eberhart, and Florence Williams 
Nicholas. New York: Lippincott, 1938. Pp. 
ix, 401. $1.80. 


This little volume is considered excellent 
reading by students according to reports that 
have come to the reviewer from a number of 
schools. College as well as high school students 
like it for its lively style and the entertaining 
cartoons by Cy Hungerford. 

The authors represent a wide variety of 
points of view and background: Professor Trill- 
ing being in the Home Economics Education 
Department of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Professor Eberhart in the Department 
of Economics at the University of Pittsburgh, 
and Miss Nicholas in the Department of Fine 
Arts of the Carnegie Institute. 

Part One of the book explains the nature of 
the consumer’s buying problems and his pre- 
dicament in the market place. There is a critical 
evaluation of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of advertising to the consumer, as well 
as an analysis of the value of the other guides 
which consumers commonly use in the selection 
of goods. 

Part Two is devoted to suggestions for the 
possible solution of consumers’ problems. 
Emphasis is made that the consumer must help 
himself and must not depend entirely upon 
either government or business to protect him. 

This is not a book on buymanship in the 
sense that it develops a detailed buying pro- 
cedure for each type of consumer goods. Rather 
it describes the “ways of attacking consumer 
problems,” emphasizing general buying pro- 
cedures and that a new way of looking at buy- 
ing problems is necessary. The last chapter on 
better buying and selling practices offers sug- 
gestions both to consumers and to sellers, the 
practice of which would aid considerably in the 
solution of many consumer problems. There 
is also a good chapter on consumer coopera- 
tives. While the approach on the whole is crit- 
ical, it is well balanced and constructive. 


At the end of each chapter is a group of 
class projects and problems designed to parallel 
buying experiences of everyday life. Most of 
these will be found to tie up with activities 
which are within the range of interest or ex. 
perience of the high school or junior college 
student. Adult groups would also find many 
projects which deal with their buying prob- 
lems. 

A brief bibliography of books, periodicals, 
and pamphlets is given at the end of each 
chapter. Most of this material has been quite 
widely circulated and many of the books will 
probably be found in better school libraries. 

“This book is intended to provide the basic 
material for the study of consumer problems. 
It is meant for use as a textbook in separate 
courses organized for the study of consumer 
buying. It is also meant for use in clothing, 
food, home management, economics, and social 
studies courses where consumer-buying is in- 
cluded.” (Preface, p. vii.) Really it deals with 
the buying aspects of consumers’ problems, es- 
pecially as they are related to consumer goods. 
It does not cover so wide a field as most of the 
other texts which are being used at the high 
school and junior college level—Zu Tavern and 
Bullock The Consumer Investigates, Kennedy 
and Vaughn Consumer Economics, and Gordon 
Economics for Consumers. However, of this 
group it will probably be the most popular with 
students because it is entertainingly written 
and often dramatizes the problem. It would be 
suitable as a text for a consumer buying course 
offered by the commercial or the home eco- 
nomics department of the high school or junior 
college. As supplementary reading it is recom- 
mended for use in economics and social studies, 
especially for a unit in consumers’ problems. 

Lopa Mae Davis 


San Mateo Junior College 
San Mateo, California 


Economics: Principles and Problems. By Ed- 
ward L. Korey, and Edmond J. Runge. New 
York: Longmans Green, 1939. Pp. xi, 687. 
$1.80. 


Too many of the older high school economics 
texts fail to make a clear cut distinction be- 
tween the study of economics as a branch of 
science and capitalism as a phase of economics 
study. The result, so far as the student is con- 
cerned, is a confusion of ideas; i.e. capitalism 
is economics or economics is capitalism. 
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In their book Economics: Principles and 
Problems Korey and Runge have done an 
excellent job of clearing up this confusion. 
Economics as a study is clearly defined and dis- 
tinguished from economic systems extant to- 
day; namely, fascism, capitalism, socialism, and 
communism. 

The greater portion of the book is devoted 
to the modifications of capitalism. Adam Smith 
and laissez-faire are quietly laid to rest in a 
sentence or two. The subsequent interventions 
of social controls such as subsidies, tariffs, price 
and credit regulations, monopoly controls, 
standardizations, collective bargaining, and so 
forth are all well presented and discussed in 
chapter divisions. The opening chapter very 
appropriately introduces the consumer and his 
problems as the burden of any economic 
system. 

The reviewer found the text well adapted to 
the high school level of learning. It appears 
that the authors have a thorough understand- 
ing of the average high school student’s inter- 
ests. Illustrations and examples are skillfully 
drawn. The following is an excerpt illustrating 
this observation. In the discussion of consumer 
problems we find these sentences: “The busi- 
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ness man realizes that we are copycats. Joe 
DiMaggio eats Y brand of breakfast food and 
therefore thousands of youngsters do likewise” 
and “Because Greta Garbo endorses D tooth- 
paste thousands of schoolgirls brush their 
teeth with it” (p. 7). 

The authors maintain a flexibility and fresh- 
ness throughout the book. It is very readable 
and, in the reviewer's opinion, well adapted to 
its audience. Its richness in illustration might 
be considered by some teachers as superfluous, 
but the meat of an interesting course in eco- 
nomics is there. 

R. J. AHLSTROM 


Edison High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Introductory Economics. By James Harvey 
Dodd. New York: South-Western, 1936. Pp. 
516. $1.60. 


This textbook contains twenty-one chapters 
of simple, concise compilations of excellently 
organized economic ideas interspersed with in- 
teresting charts, graphs and illustrations. 

“Objectives to be attained” are clearly stated 
at the beginning of each chapter. Questions, 
applications, problems for debate, readings, 
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and references at end of the chapters closely 
tie up economic principles in terms of every day 
life. 
This textbook is a valuable aid in teaching 
high school economics. 
HELLEN B. PINK 


Central High School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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